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e WHERE LARGE QUANTITIES OF CHEMI- 
Agriculture. CAL FERTILIZERS ARE USED. 
autite 
MR. HEDGEPETH ANSWERED. Long Island Methods Described by Mr. Hol- 
lister, a Soil Expert. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
J am a reader of your valuable pa- Outside of the trucking centers of 
pel would not try to farm with-| the South it is probable that Long Is- 
ou ding The Progressive Farmer, |land is the heaviest purchaser of chem- 


s] find it to be a great help to me. 
J think all farmers should read good 


agt cultural papers and exchange 
yjews and ideas. I find that the most 
jonorant person has good ideas some- 
times. If you will allow me a short 
space in your paper I will try to give 
its readers a remedy that will prevent 
cabbage from dying, as Mr. Ira 
Hedgepeth requested in a recent issue. 
I must say that where vegetables are 


dying now, I know of no immediate 
remedy that will prevent them from 
dying this season. But if those farm- 
ers that are having this trouble will 
sow peas broadeast in their gardens 
this year about the first of July and 
plow the vines under just before frost, 
this trouble will disappear for a while, 
some times for several years. I am 
not able to tell why the peas stop the 
trouble, but they will surely do it. If 
you see fit to publish this letter you 
ean do so, for it will greatly benefit 
those who try it. 
J. A. HAYWOOD. 
Cumberland Co., N. C. 





PARIS GREEN ON TOBACCO. 





In last week’s Progressive Farmer 
we published an article from the 
Southern Planter on the use of Paris 
green to kill tobacco worms. Here is 
what Mr. Franklin Sherman, State 
Entomologist, has written a Forsyth 
County farmer as to the matter: 

“Tobacco sprayed with the Paris 
green solution is not dangerous if 
proper precautions are used in the 
application of the material. The 
strength at which it should be used 
is one pound of green to 160 gallons of 
water, with as much lime added as 
there is Paris The plants 
should be sprayed once while they are 
very young, and at least once more 
when they are one-fourth or one-third 
grown, and if this is thoroughly done, 
there will not usually be need of furth- 
er applications, but if there is, anoth- 
er application when half-grown will 
suffice. Tobaeeo should certainly not 
be sprayed after it is two-thirds or 
three-fourths grown, for it is likely to 
mark the leaf so as to reduce its value, 


green. 


though the actual danger to human 
life is not worthy of consideration. 
You can easily see that at the very 
diluted strength here mentioned, only 
avery little portion would be put on 
any plant, and one would have to be a 
Miniature voleano to use sufficient in 
smoking, or an elephant in appetite, 
to chew enough to do any harm. 

“But I am quite sure that there are 
those who do use this material in such 
away that it is dangerous, for some 
use it dry mixed with lime or flour, at 
a sirength very much greater than it 
should be, and that when the plants 
are about full grown. When used at 
great strength, it is likely to blister 
the leaves, also. 

“T send you under separate wrapper 
copies of two of the Bulletins of this 
Department, and in them you will find 
considerable about various pests and 
Temedies for them, though the tobacco 
Worms are not here discussed. We are 
aly ‘ys glad to receive inquiries about 
sect pests, and especially encourage 


the sending of specimens of all insects 
ound to be injurious in any part of 
t} 


he State, for in this way only can we 
get a true idea of the pests that are 
Prevalent in the various sections. At 
any time that I can be of further as- 
Sistance to you, do not fail to let 
me know.” 





T 
Pender 


' Chronicle: Judging from 
the 


© proportions that tobacco culture is 
‘aking on in the Maple Hill commun- 
ty, it can no longer be classed as a 
Mere experiment. There are, in a very 
Small radius, eight barns; over half 
the number having been built this 
‘pring. Mr. Gibson James, the pio- 
heer tobacco cultivator of this sec- 
tion, has about seventeen acres of the 
Weed on his place this season, some of 
Which is very fine. 





ical fertilizers in the country. It is 
quite common there for a number of 
farmers to join together and through 
a purchasing agent contract for from 
300 to 1,000 tons, taking advantage of 
all the discounts by paying cash. While 
a large amount is purchased on the 
above plan, it by no means covers one- 
half the business. It is quite common 
for a Long Island farmer to purchase 
one or more ears of fertilizer for his 
own use and the grade he purchases is 
not a cheap or ordinary one; they have 
a standard or what is better known 
as the “club fertilizer” 
which usually contains 3 to 4 per cent 
of nitrogen, 7 per cent phosphoric 
acid and 7 per cent potash which is 
used mostly for potatoes at the rate 
of one ton to the acre. 

The headquarters of these clubs are 
at Northport, Northville and Southold. 
The plan adopted by these clubs has 
been to elect a purchasing agent who 
acts in connection with a board of di- 
rectors who by authority of the club 
secure a chemical analysis of the soils 
and, on the advice of the experiment 
station, select an analysis to meet the 
soil conditions and the demands of the 
crop to be raised. This same commit- 
tee then corresponds with the leading 
manufacturers of chemical fertilizers. 
After securing a satisfactory price it 
contracts with one of them to deliver 
within the time stated from 100 to 500 
or 1,000 tons, as the case may be, in 
earload lots at the different stations 
within the club district. The purchas- 
ing agent is usually paid 25 cents to 
30 cents per ton for making the pur- 
chases, looking after the delivery and 
making the collection (it is a cash 
transaction—the farmer pays the pur- 
chasing agent for his fertilizer as soon 
as it is taken from the car). The 
purchases are usually made in Jan- 
uary and delivered during 
March and April, very few in May, 
which gets this matter off the minds 


down there 


goods 


of the farmers early in the season. 
At Orient Point, Southold and Mat- 
tituck where potatoes, cauliflower, as- 
paragus, tomatoes and cabbage seed, 
are all extensively planted, we think 
the grades of fertilizer in use run 
higher than at other points on the Is- 
land. At Orient they use 4 per cent 
ammonia, 8 per cent phosphorie acid, 
and 10 and sometimes 12 per cent pot- 
ash; this is used mainly for potatoes 
and Brussels Sprouts at the rate of 
one ton to the acre, which we under- 
stand gives splendid results in both 
the yield and quality of the crops; at 
Southold and Mattituck for tomatoes, 


asparagus and cauliflower they use 
4% per cent nitrogen, 8 per cent 


phosphorie acid and 7 per cent potash, 
in all cases not less than one ton to 
the acre, and in the place of mixed 
fertilizers quantities of ground rock 
and fish serap are used with kainit and 
muriate of potash. 

The Long Island farmer is to be 
congratulated his 
methods generally. His intelligence 
is leading him forward, helping him 
to overcome the difficulties attendant 
on the cultivation of thin soils, soils 
that eat up humus and wear out very 
fast. 
is taking his attention very much at 


on progressive 


The reconstruction of his soils 
present and he is now investigating 
what to use for cover crops that will 
meet Long Island conditions better 
than common clover; crimson clover, 
rye or oats and cow peas will be tried. 
Tle also seems fully alive to the needs 
of the plants and understands that to 
meet these needs he must first have 
physical conditions brought about by 
the use of yard manure or green crops 
ploughed under, which enables him to 
use larger quantities of high grade 
commercial fertilizer with safety and 


profit. E. J. HOLLISTER. 





Roanoke-Chowan Times: The poor 
stand of peanuts, and the short crop 
planted on account of the drouth is 
likely to affect the market next win- 
ter as peanuts are produced in a lim- 





ited area. 





HARRY FARMER'S TALKS. 


LXXVIII. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
We go on the railroad a good long 
distance, then are carried by a star 
route to an office in the country. 
Here comes a little boy with one sus- 
pender on, his feet and legs are cov- 
ered with dust, and so black you could 
not tell by looking at them whether 
he was black or white; his nose and 
face is as speckled as a guinea or 
He has a light heart and 
No cares ever weigh him 


turkey egg. 
is happy. 
down. He can tell you the best place 
to fish and where the birds have their 
nests. Sometimes there is a sore on 
top of one of his toes where he hit a 
root, stump or rock and oceasionaly 
gives it a second lick against some- 
thing and has put it to bleeding. How 
it-does hurt! 

He hurries to his humble home. The 
farmer here had no edueation. He 
has sent his children to school and 
Mary has learned to read. Since she 
commenced reading, she has begged 
her father to take some paper, and as 
The Progressive Farmer has so much 
news and nice reading matter in it, 
he decided to take it. Now the whole 
family wants to hear everything in it 
read out. Mr. Jones tried some of the 
things that she read in it, and has 
found that his farm is improving. He 
is not a lazy man, but has done a,great 
deal of hard work that gave him no 
returns. 

One mistake he has made was in 
thinking that the more acres he plow- 
ed over, the more crop he would make. 
He thought that a large horse or mule 
ought to plow 40 acres. Year after 
he cleared more land but his pile of 
corn did not increase in proportion. 
As Mary read how some farmer made 
so much on their farms he did not see 
why he could not do it too. The large 
stumps that were in his field when he 
cleared it were there still except a few 
he took up last winter. He had done 
work enough keeping the weeds and 
grass from around those stumps to 
But he 
began to think more about his work. 

There was also a bottom in the field 
that never made any thing and he con- 
cluded to cut a little ditch, which real- 
ly surprised him. It only took a day 
and a half to cut it, and he got extra 


have taken them up long ago. 


corn enough to pay for eutting several 
ditches. He wondered why he did not 
do it before, but could not tell. 

He has made do 
many more things that will improve 
He sees now that it does 
not pay to seatter your labor over a 


up his mind to 


his farm. 


big place, but put it on a little place 
and get more profit out of it. He 
thinks he has been asleep. 

The great object of the farm paper 
should be to stir up farmers; and 
when you have done this, success will 


be theirs. 
HARRY FARMER. 
Columbus Co., N. C. - 





THE IRRIGATION BILL. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


Representatives passed the Arid Land 
Trrigation bill by a vote of 146 to 55. 
The bill developed unexpected strength 
during its discussion, showing a strohg 
sentiment throughout the entire coun- 
try in favor of the reclamation of the 
arid lands. The discussion brought 
forth the fact that most of the East- 
ern members of Congress believe that 
the opening of the lands of the West 
will bring prosperity to Eastern sec- 
Representative Turrel]l of 
state- 


tions. 
Massachusetts 
ment showing to what extent the New 


made a strong 


England factories depended upon 


Western markets, and that when the 
factories of New England are pros- 


perous, her farmers are prosperous. 








The question is of a good deal of in- 
terest since the Grange has been work- 
ing against the bill, and a number of 
Congressmen took the ground that the 
government should not spend money 
to provide Western farmers with ad- 
vantages over those of Eastern States. 

On the other hand, the idea was set 
forth that the’irrigation of the arid 
lands was simply and actually an ex- 
tension of the homestead act; that it 
was no longer possible to get a good 





After two days’ debate the House of 





homestead since all lands in the States 
where crops could be grown through 
rainfall had been taken up, but that 
the improvement of those lands, by 
making a water supply available,would 
enable home-seekers to take them up 
under the homestead law. 

The bill provides what is practically 
a loan from the government for build- 
ing the irrigation works. The cost of 
the works are to be added to the land 
and the settlers who enter the land are 
to pay that cost back to the govern- 
ment. As one of the Representatives 
illustrated in discussing the bill, “Sup- 
pose a certain reservoir costs a mil- 
lion dollars; it reclaims one hundred 
thousand acres; that makes every acre 
cost $10; that $10 an acre is paid back 
to the government by the homestead- 
ers who take up the land.” 

GUY E. MITCHELL. 

Washington, D. C. 





TWO AGRICULTURAL JOKES. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 

The irrigationist with a plentiful 
supply of water is never at the mercy 
of the elements, and in connection 
with the irrigation bill which has just 
passed the House, the story is told of 
an Arizonian, the owner of a large ir- 
rigated farm in the West, who went 
to visit his brother in one of the 
Southern States a short time ago. He 
happened to reach the brother’s farm 
in the early spring and found him sit- 
ting leisurely smoking his pipe on the 
veranda surrounding his house. 

“What are you waiting for, Si?’ he 
asked. 

“Waitin’ for some rain to make my 
*taters grow,” he said. 

In the fall of the year the Arizonian 
again visited his brother and this time 
too, he found him sitting smoking his 
pipe on apparently the same spot as 
before. 

“Why Si,” he said, “why don’t you 
come out to Arizona where the water 
is plentiful and we never need to wait 
for rain. Haven’t you had rain since 
I was here last?’ 

“Oh, yes,” Si said, “we has had some 
rain and them there ’ 
fine.” 

“Well, what are you 
then ?” 

“Well, yer see, John, they say as 
there is plenty of earthquakes bound 
ter come and I thought like as not 
some quake would come and shake the 


taters have grown 


waiting for 


potatoes out of the ground for me.” 

* * *% * * * * 

In one of the rural districts in Vir- 
ginia, during the periodical county 
fairs in the fall of the year, there is 
a “razor-back” hog about as lean and 
swift of foot as a greyhound, which in- 
variably attracts much attention. Last 
fall, according to Representative 
Swanson, a gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania exhibited some very excellent, 
fat, sleek, Berkshire hogs. They ex- 
cited the of a Virginia 
‘““moonshiner” asked the exhibi- 


attention 
who 
tor: 

“What kind of hogs are them there, 
pard ?” 

“Berkshires,” was the reply. 

“Well, Berkshires or no Berkshires, 
I ain’t much of a jedge of hogs, but 
down in this here country a hog that 
ean’t run no faster than a nigger ain’t 


worth a darn.” G. E. M. 





Elizabeth City Tar Heel: We have 
often called attention of our readers 
to the importance of cattle raising but 
have withheld the citing of incidents 
where such has proved a paying busi- 
ness. In Perquimans County there is 
a young man who saw the golden op- 
portunity and grasped it in time. We 
have reference to Mr. S. M. Parker, 
of Hertford, N. C. Mr. Parker takes 
advantage of his poor deluded neigh- 
bor who lets his cattle roam among 
the woods and swamps for its feed. He 
purchases cattle at a small 
When they come into his hands they 
are unfit for market. He places them 
in his stalls and gives them the right 
food in right quantities to soon have 
them in condition for market. Last 
year Mr. Parker made several ship- 
ments of cattle to Norfolk and it is 
true that he always received the high- 
est market price. In the Norfolk mar- 
kets Mr. Parker’s stock is a synonym 


price, 





for the very best. 


The Poultry Yard. 


SHADE AND WATER FOR POULTRY. 








Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
In hot weather we cannot do better 
than to provide artificially good, d¢ool 
shade for the®poultry. Many ranges 
are located so that the shade of trees 
furnishes all they need in this way, 
but if there are not trees or buildings 
to give shade construct some protec- 
tion from the hot rays of the sun. One 
should really begin to transplant trees 
to the poultry yard at once if they are 
not there now. It is better to trans- 
plant young trees than to attempt to 
raise them from seeds. When put in 
the yard guards of wire netting should 
surround them to keep the poultry 
from doing injury to them. After a 
couple of seasons of growth the young 
trees should be sturdy enough to grow 
in spite of what the fowls can do to 
them. 
Under the shade of the trees or arti- 
ficial protection, the soil should. be 
turned over fresh every morning or 
night. It is better to do this at night 
time because the soil will not dry up 
so quickly as in the day time. The 
poultry will then revel in this cool, 
moist soil early in the morning, find- 
Tt is 
an easy matter to turn over the soil 
each day, and in very dry weather it 
may pay to throw a little water over it 
to increase the moisture. Nothing else 
will tend more to the fowls 
healthy and in good laying condition 
than this. 

Water is one of the chief essentials 
of good health in hot weather, both in 
men and animals. 


ing comfort and health therein. 


keep 


Cool, running wa- 
ter is always the best. Stale warm 
water left standing half a day in a 
hot tin basin hardly furnishes the de- 
sired results. In supplying the poul- 
try with water one should consider his 
own desires and inclinations on a hot 
day. We will not go far astray if we 
treat the ponltry exactly as we would 
like to have ourselves treated. It is 
not always possible to have running 
water in the poultry yard, but often a 
little ingenious invention will help us 
out. No harm ean come in trying to 
find some good way to water the poul- 
try. At the very least we can give the 
poultry fresh water several times a 
day, and to do this on a large seale a 


hose should be employed, or pipes 
should be run from the well or pump 
to all the watering troughs in the 


yards. A little flushing of these every 
hot day will do no harm. Even sprink- 
ling the hot ground of the poultry 


yard with water will cool the atmos- 
phere and help the chickens to pass 
the days more comfortably. 


ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 





HOW TO MAKE HENS PAY. 


Mr. Edward FE. Higgins, of Jackson 
County, W. Va., 
the Country Gentleman an article on 


recently furnished 


the above varied subject, on which the 


Southern Planter comments as fol- 
lows: 
“The following article, which we 


take from the Country Gentleman, is 
so full of valuable information which 
we can fully endorse from our own 
experience, that we are glad to have 
the opportunity of republishing the 
same. In connection with the raising 
of broilers in this State, we would say 
that, if properly carried on, it cannot 
fail to be profitable. 
during May, sold for thirty-five cents 


Broilers have, 


per pound in this city. This is not 
the price birds but for 
wholesale lots. We know of one sale 
being made of nearly $100 worth at 


for single 


that price.” 

Mr. Higgins’s article follows: 

It may be that a few things which 
I have picked up in my few years’ ex- 
perience with poultry would be of 
some interest to those who keep poul- 
try. The first thing that should be de- 
cided in the fall is how many can be 
for; overcrowding 
should be studiously avoided. It is an 
invitation to failure and disaster to 
crowd 50 or 100 hens into a small room 
where they barely have space to roost. 

In arranging a house for hens, a 
feeding place should be provided; this 
will give them an opportunity to exer- 


properly cared 





cise freely by scratching in the litter, 


or wallowing in the dust; it should 
also be built so that it can be easily 
cleaned out. Oleanliness is essential 
to success in the poultry business. Ver- 
min and disease always lurk in a foul, 
ill smelling hen-house. In construct- 
ing our hen-house, we should not im- 
agine that we get them too warm. I 
have never yet seen one that was too 
warm; if enough air should not enter 
the poultry house durmg warm weath- 
er, some of the windows can be opened. 
The walls of the house should be doub- 
led, with building paper between the 
two thicknesses of plank, or better yet, 
studding may be used, leaving a dead 
air space in the walls, making the 
house cooler in summer and warmer in 
winter; some people fill this space with 
sawdust. I believe that this is a good 
idea and mean to try it next winter. 
The roosts should be so arranged 
that they can be removed when clean- 
ing the house out; it would be well also 
to have the nests so that they can be 
frequently taken out and cleaned. A 
filthy nest is one of the best harbors 
for lice. 

After you have decided how many 
you can accommodate, sort out your 
flock, using great care in the selection 
of the individual birds that make up 
your buneh of winter layers. Select 
the most vigorous and best developed 
pullets, rejecting “undersized and un- 
developed ones. The flock of winter 
layers should, as far as possible, be 
made up of early hatched pullets. Next 
after these I would select yearlings; 
all over this age I would dispose of, as 
an old hen, except in rare eases, will 
not pay for her feed through the 
winter. 

The pullets, if of ‘the Mediterranean 
stock, should be hatched in April, or 
early May to make good winter layers; 
if a heavier breed is used, they may be 
hatched in March. These, if properly 
eared for, will begin to lay in the fall 
when the price of eggs is advancing. 
It should be the aim of every farmer 
to have his hens in good shape for lay- 
ing when the prices paid for eggs are 
highest. 

The moulting process usually oecu- 
pies about three months, and this pe- 
riod will be prolonged into the winter, 
if the hens are not properly cared for. 
A hen that does not shed her feathers 
until November or December will not 
pay for her feed through the winter. 
In order to encourage early moulting 
the hens should be fed rather heavily 
of feather producing food; meat-meal 
and a little silphur twice a week will 
be beneficial. an 
excellent feed for moulting hens. Corn 
should be fed rather sparingly through 
the warmer months, although a small 
quantity each day will do no harm, and 
in the fall it will be of great benefit. 
A bran mash is greatly enjoyed by the 
All table 


scraps should go to the hens, while a 


Sunflower seed is 


hens at any time of year. 


great many other things that would be 
offal at 
butchering screenings, 
sorghum tops, and various other by 
products, if given to the are 
quickly converted into a eash-bringing 
commodity in the shape of eggs. 

One of the greatest mistakes made 
by farmers is in not giving their hens 
a sufficient quantity of feed; another 
providing proper shelter, 
while there is a limited number who 
recognize the importance of providing 
grit for the poultry. Without grit the 
poultry will have poor digestion, and 
a flock of hens with poor digestion is 
usually an unprofitable flock. When a 
flock is confined for a few days during 
a cold snap the first few feeds of grain 
that are given are readily eaten. Then 
they will eat but very little. Some may 
imagine that they have been overfed, 
but this is rarely the case; it is us- 
ually because they have not been pro-/ 
vided with grit enough to digest their 
| food, and the poultry starving, 
while we are ourselves 
with the belief that they are well fed. 


otherwise wasted, such as 


time, wheat 


hens 


is in not 


are 


comforting 





We are shocked when a young man 
dissipates, in rioutous living, a, for- 
tune left him; yet, at the very same 
time, we may be throwing away capi- 
tal more precious by denying ourselves 
the sleep which restores and freshens 
all of our powers, by wasting our time- 
capital, or by letting golden opportun- 
ities slip through our fingers unused— * 
worse than wasted.—O. S. Marden, in 
“Suecess” for May. , 
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“The Industrial and Educational 
Interests of our People Paramount to 
all other considerations of State Pol- 
icy,’ is the motto of The Pragressive 
Farmer, and upon this platform it 
shall rise or fall. Serving no master, 
ruled by no faction, circumscribed by 
no selfish or narrow policy, its aim 
will be to foster and promote the best 
interests of the whole people of the 
State. It will be true to the instincts, 
traditions and history of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. On all matters relating 
specially to the great interests it rep- 
resents, it will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, but will fearlessly the right 
defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 
February 10, 1886. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
' The day is always his who works in 
it with serenity and great aims.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. (Inscription 
on Emerson tablet in Hall of Fame, 
New York.) 





_ The “get rich quick” schemes usual- 
ly bring to grief all connected with 
them—those who manage them and 
the suckers who bite at them alike. 
The latest case in point is that of the 
cherry tree swindlers. 





A.carefully prepared and profusely 
iMustrated bulletin on “American 
‘Breeds: of Beef Cattle, with Remarks 
on Pédigrees,” has just been issued by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of 
the ‘National Department of Agricul- 
tude. It shouldbe in the hands of 
every stockman. Application for 
copies should be made to Congress- 
“men or to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 





A Virginia gentleman, a descendant 
of Captain John Smith, has written 
to Secretary of State Grimes that he 
‘is very desirous of tracing up his 
family connections. If any reader of 
The Progressive Farmer knows of any 
person named Smith within the bor- 
ders of North Carolina, he should in- 
form Ool. Grimes. There is reason 
to. believe, however, that the family is 
extinct! (We hope it. is unnecessary 
to label this.) 


14 





The Roanoke-Chowan Times wishes 
to know why so many farmers “feed 
their hogs and cows at the front 
gate.” It ought to be stopped, who- 
ever does.it. We are just as desirous 
of seeing a more beautiful farm life 
as we are of seeing a more prosperous 
farm life. More attention should be 
given to the groves, yards, lawns and 
farm buildings. We wish that a copy 
of “Country Life in America” could 
be sent to every farm home in the 


such work. 





Of course, we cannot make our 
fourth page what it ought to be with- 
out the Social Chat, and we are very 
sorry that ‘that department has to 
be omitted this time because of the 
fact that there are so many people who 
eould write for it that won’t. (Pos- 
sibly this’ means you.) Nevertheless 
we have done our best to make the 
fourth page interesting this week. Mr. 
Carnegie’s story should be an inspira- 
tion to thousands of poor boys—as 
well as a warning to thousands of rich 
ones who are growing up _ without 
learning the value of struggle or of 
worthy effort of any kind. Then there 
are three or four jokes that we regard 
as really first-class, and something to 
think about in that short article which 
contains this sentence: “There are 
many failutes. which are but unfinish- 


ed successes.” \ 


\ 





country, to teach the possibilities of 


LYNCHING MUST BE 8TOPPED. 





Governor Aycock has offered» a re- 
ward of $400 each for the arrest and 
conviction of members of the mob that 
lynched the two negro boys at Salis- 
bury a few days ago. It is estimated 
that there were seventy-five persons 
in the lynching party; the arrest and 
conviction of all therefore would call 
for the payment of $30,000 from the 
State Treasury. The reward is 
unique, both in the amount of money 
involved and in the nature of the crime 
of those whose capture is desired. The 
lynching was briefly described in the 
news columns of The Progressive 
Farmer last week. Further details are 
given in these two paragraphs from 
the news columns of last Thursday’s 
News and Observer: 

“Governor Aycock h&@s been very 
much worried about the matter. The 
boys charged with the raurder were 
under arrest and in ja‘l, with the cer- 
tainty of a speedy triai, and the crime 
for which they were lynched was net 
the crime for which lynching is ordi- 
narily the penalty in the South, and 
sometimes in other parts of the coun- 
try. How far Incyhing will go and for 
what crimes it will be practised can- 
not be determined. It is a form of 
lawlessness which grows and nothing 
ean stop it but an enlightened public 
sentiment. The Governor appeals to 
all thoughtful and law-abiding people 
in the State to uphold his hands in 
suppressing it. 
“A gentleman from Salisbury yester- 
day said that there was very grave 
doubt as to the guilt of the younger of 
the two negroes recently lynched at 
Salisbury. He says that the parents 
of the two boys affirmed all the time 
that the younger boy was at home at 
the moment of the commission of the 
crime, while they readily agreed that 
the elder one was from home. He 
states that the younger boy died pro- 
testing his innocence. The gentleman 
making this statement is a man well 
known in the State and has held re- 
sponsible positions. He says more- 
over that there was only one track at 
the scene of the murder'‘and this track 
corresponded with the track of the 
elder, and not of the younger. If these 
statements turn out to be true the 
lynching becomes all the more horri- 
ble.” 
* * * * *& * * 
Everything goeseto show that the 
action of the mob was entirely inde- 
fensible, and that Governor Aycock 
has acted wisely and courageously in 
offering this reward. And the thought- 
ful and law-abiding people whose: co- 
operatidn he asks should hold up his 
hands in his effort to stop mob law in 
North Carolina. It is high time for 
all our people to learn that the punish- 
ment of criminals by mobs of irrespon- 
sible citizens instead of properly con- 
stituted legal authorities, is a mark 
of savagery and barbarism—a thrust 
at the very heart of our civilization. 
As we have so often pointed out, the 
chief thing that distinguishes civiliza- 
tion from savage anarchy is that in 
civilized countries each citizen sur- 
renders to the government the right to 
punish criminals and fix penalties; 
every man who takes the oath of a 
citizen and voter swears to uphold the 
majesty of the law—swears allegiance 
to our courts of justice. The savage 
does not; he punishes by the mob or 
by private vengeance. And the further 
we drift toward mob law, the nearer do 
we approach the most distinguishing 
mark of barbarian peoples. 

* * * * * * * 

Our judges are men of unsullied 
character and of marked ability; our 
juries are composed of fair and intel- 
ligent men. But the mob may be com- 
posed of the worst men in a communi- 
ty; men of bad character and low in- 
telligence; they may even have a pri- 
vate grudge against the suspected per- 
son. At best, in choosing between the 
mob and the court we choose between 
men of known ability and character on 
one side and men of doubtful integrity 
and intelligence on the other. This is 
one of the most important disadvan- 
tages of mob law. 

The court aéts in the open in plain 
view of all good men; the judge and 
jury are known and they know that 
their reputation will be injured if 
they act unrighteously or carelessly. 
But the mob has no such incentive to 
right action. It hides itself in the 
dark; it shrinks from the gaze of men; 
its members are not known. to their 
fellow-citizens; they do not feel that 
to act rashly and cruelly will bring 
shame upon them. This is a hardly 
less serious disadvantage of mob law. 

The courts consider evidence calmly 
and carefully. “If this man is guilty, 
let him be punished; if he is not guil- 
ty, let the guilty man be sought out 





and dealt with.” But the mob does its 
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work in the heat of passion and in 
great haste. Often it hangs the sus- 
pected man on incomplete circumstan- 
tial evidence, hangs the wrong man. 
But that ends the matter; there is no 
further investigation, and the guilty 
person escapes. Here we have another 
weighty argument against mob law. 
Moreover, the mob while essaying 
to punish criminals for violating the 
statutes is itself breaking the law. 
Its members are violating their oaths 
as citizens, striking blindly at the 
foundation stone of our civilization, 
usurping the power that the people 
have vested in courts of justice, breed- 


ing a spirit of irreverence for law and 
order. 
* * * * * . * 


Nothing else has so discredited the 
South in the eyes of other sections, 
nothing else has so humiliated the 
most thoughtful of her own citizens, 
as this mob spirit. But few of our 
Governors or other high. officials have 
had the courage to attack it in any 
practical way. That Governor Ay- 
| cock has done so is highly creditable 
| to him, and if his efforts are not sup- 
Paies it will be highly discreditable 
, to the people of North Carolina. 








The articles on typhoid fever and 
malaria published in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer deserve the attention 
of all our readers. To think that lack 
of attention to sanitary regulations 
may mean the loss of human life, that 
one’s thoughtlessness or ignorance 
may bring disease and dea@h into the 
household, should cause us all to look 
well to these matters, especially at 
this season of year. 





PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM. 


We are publishing this week jn our 
series of great poems Thomas Moore’s 
“This World is All a Fleeting Show.” 
It is a famous bit of poetry, a great 
poem in many respects, but we wish it 
understood that we do not endorse its 
sentiment. In fact, we prefer the 
spirit of Frank L. Stanton’s reply: 
“Maybe this old world’s but a fleeting 
show, 

But it’s the best old world I want to 
know— 

Give me a ticket and let her go.” 

This, however, savors somewhat. of 
irreverence; we do not approve it en- 
tirely, remember, but think Stanton’s 
idea more conducive to good and to 
happiness than Moore’s melancholy 
wail. In another verse Mr. Stanton 
has set forth exactly the right idea 
without intermingling any irreverent 
or false philosophy. Hear him: 

“This world that we’re a-livin’ in 

Is mighty hard to beat; 

You get a thorn with every rose, 

But ain’t the roses sweet ?” 

To this doctrine we heartily sub- 
seribe; it will brighten the world and 
sweeten human life. It breathes the 
same spirit set forth by some cheerful 
philosopher in that sentence which 
deserves a place in the memory of 
each of us: 

“Some people are always grumbling 
because roses have thorns; I am thank- 
ful that thorns have roses.” 

If a man’s life in this world is going 
to-count for good, it is necessary for 
him to imbibe this spirit. Pessimism 
does not uplift humanity; it drags 
down. It does not lead the world for- 
ward; it pulls it back. This is natural, 
for does not pessimism teach that the 
world was at its best in the old days, 
and that its movement is in the direc- 
tion of evil? For our part, we are 
glad to believe that the world is good 
and getting better; that “the thoughts 
of men are widened with the process 
of the suns,” and that man, made in 
the image of God, through his labors 
and his struggles, is steadily approach- 
the whole creation moves.” But we 
find at last that we cannot express our 
faith more forcibly or beautifully than 
in these words of Bishop Fitzgerald 
which we used as “A Thought for the 
Week” a month or two ago. 

“The best things are ahead of us, 
not behind us. Only an atheist can 
logically be a pessimist. The move- 
ment of humanity under the rule of an 
all-wise, all-gracious, all-mighty God, 
is forward, not backward.” 





“Q woman, great is thy faith!” Thé 
King’s Daughters of North Carolina 
have now begun the praiseworthy but 
vast undertaking of establishing a 
State Reformatory for young crimi- 
nals. The task is too heavy for this 
body of noble Christian women, but 
their interest and high endeavor 
should inspire all friends of the Re- 
formatory with new zeal and hasten 
the establishment of such an institu- 
tion by the State. We thank Mrs. 
Olds for her letter on this subject, 
and are sure that the efforts of her 
association will do much good. 





ing “that far-off, divine event to which} 


THE MOTH CATCHER ONCE MORE. 





We note with some interest that 
some people in distant. States whom we 
never heard of before and who we are 
morally certain never heard of us be- 
fore, are writing us letters intended to 
boost the discredited Moth Catcher, to 
which we have paid our respects on 
two or three recent occasions. It is 
somewhat singular that all are type- 
written mimeograph copies and all ap- 
pear to have been written on the same 
machine, having the same form of 
type, peculiarities of style, and on the 
same kind of paper. Are these let- 
ters prepared by the inventor at his 
office and sent out to his agents for 
them to sign and send to the farm pa- 
pers of the country? We are not pub- 
lishing them, first, because of these 
evidences of a scheme; second, because 
we know nothing of the writers or of 
their character; third, because, with 
but one exception, all the entomolo- 
gists and agricultural authorities 
whose opinions we have seen, are out- 
spoken in condemnation of this trap 
or catcher. 


s 





MORE ABOUT THE OGDEN EDUCATIONAL 
MOVEMENT 





We have recently received from the 
Southern Education.Board a little 
leaflet setting forth the spirit and aims 
of the organization. It accords so 
completely with our reply to the Hen- 
derson Gold Leaf in last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer, reinforces so ably 
the statements that we then made, that 
we are glad to publish it for the ben- 
efit of Bro. Manning and others who 
may have been misinformed as to the 
spirit of the Ogden movement. The 
Board’s statement of purposes is as 
follows: 

“This Board enters upon its work 
with a faith, a purpose and a method. 
Its faith is in the moral earnestness of 
the South, based upon the splendid 
record of what Southern people have 
aecomplished, unaided and alone, since 
1865, when with everything swept away 
they undertook to build anew their 
civilization. Its purpose is to reach 
the public mind, to quicken the public 
conscience, and to stimulate to self- 
activity. Its method is to go before 
the people with publications and by 
the means of attractive public speak- 
ers, drawn entirely from the South, to 
tell the truth in kindly, just fashion, 
and to plead for better things in the 
schools. The education of all the peo- 
ple is the only security for the future. 
It will come when our brave people see 
its necessity. The following princi- 
ples have been held clearly in mind in 
organizing this movement: 

“1. The results accomplished by 
Southern people since the war are rec- 
ognized as worthy of all praise. Such 
a movement as*this might well apply 
to all parts of America. It is needed 
in the South only because the South 
had its all swept away in the war be- 
tween the States, is largely rural in 
character, and has two races to devel- 
op. It is because the white man in 
the South has the negro to educate and 
care for that he deserves both sym- 
pathy and assistance. This Board 
asks to be allowed the privilege of 
helping a little to do what is really the 
duty of the whole American people. 

“2. The white men in the South 
must be trusted to do all justice to all 
classes of citizens and to act wisely in 
the educational uplifting of all the 
people. Of twelve members of the 
Board, seven are either natives or life- 
long residents of the Southern States. 
The active work of the Board is left 
entirely in the hands of Southern men. 
Dr. Curry, for twenty-five years the 
Southern leader in education, is the 
supervising director and chairman of 
the campaign committee which con- 
trols all the work. 

.* If the negro problem is to be set- 
tled aright, it must be settled by edu- 
cated, intelligent white men and not 
by ignorant ones. This being the 
ease, the highest welfare of the negro 
lies in the better education of the 
whites. The solution ef this problem 
is to be found in teaching the negro 
to work, and so to be a self-respecting 
citizen.” 





The Democratic Convention of the 
Tenth Judicial District met in Sal- 
isbury last Wednesday. After a ses- 
sion of fifteen hours, on the 412th bal- 
lot taken at 2.30 Thursday morning, 
Hon. Benj. F. Long, of Statesyjlle, 
was nominated for judge. The other 
candidates were Emery E. Raper, of 
Lexington, and T. B. Bailey, of Mocks- 
ville. For more than 300 ballots the 
vote stood practically as follows: Long 
15354; Bailey 90, Raper 70%. The 
final result was brought about by the 
change of 10144 Bailey votes in Iredell, 
represented by Dr. Minor B. Adams, 
and 1 Bailey vote in.Stanly, making 
Long’s total 165, seven more _ than 
enough to nominate. cree © 








The Thinkers. 


EFFECTS OF THE BOER SURRENDER. 





This country and the world at large, 
so several papers remark, will soon 
find some phases of the South African 
peace decidedly interesting. Great 
Britain’s visible loss of commercial 
prestige has been coincident with her 
expenditure of nearly $500,000,000 a 
year in war and the withdrawal of 
nearly 200,000 men from productive 
occupations. Now that peace has come, 
this expenditure will cease, this force 
of men will be returned to industrial 
activities, the Boer forces will line up 
in the British industrial ranks, and 
the gold-mines of the Rand will pour 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 a 
year into the world’s money market. 
What the result of all this will be up- 
on the currents of trade, the condi- 
tions of prosperiiy, and the level of 
prices here and abroad is a question 
the answer to which is awaited with 
considerable interest and concern. 

That the terms of peace will make 
for the prosperity of South Africa is 
pretty generally conceded. The Chi- 


cago Evening Post calls the terms 
“surprisingly generous,” and _ the 
Richmond Dispatch considers them 


“exceedingly liberal.” Some of the 
British war party, indeed, it is re- 
ported, think them entirely too liberal. 
Secretary Chamberlain, who, the Bos- 
ton Journal remarks, “has been kept 
in the background” during the present 
negotiations, is said to be of the opin- 
ion that the King’s desire for the con- 
summation of peace before the corona- 
tion has resulted in a bad blunder, and 
that “the empire has been sold for a 
circus.” King Edward has exerted a 
surprisingly strong influence over the 
Government, it is said, and his efforts 
have been ably seconded by General 
Kitchener and Lord Milner, the Brit- 
ish high commissioner in South Afri- 
ea. The terms are far better than 
those offered to the Boers a year ago, 
and the Detroit News and other pa- 
pers remark that the seemingly useless 
fight that the Boers have kept up has 
brought them very substantial returns 
in favorable peace conditions.—Liter- 
ary Digest. 





EXPANSION AND THE REFERENDUM 
INDORSED IN OREGON. 





The Oregon election last week re- 
sulted in the ehoice of the Democrat- 
ic candidate for Governor by a small 
plurality, while the Republican candi- 
dates for Congress were chosen by ma- 
jorities aggregating above fourteen 
thousand. As has happened frequently 
before, the voters of Oregon kept 
State and National issue distinct, and 
while on National issues the State was 
a year ago as Republican as Pennsyl- 
vania, the Democrat at the head of the 
ticket is elected. The National issue 
in the foreground was that of “expan- 
sion” or “imperialism”—the Republi- 
ean platform declaring explicitly for 
the maintenance of American sover- 
eignty in the Philippines, while the 
Democratic platform declared that the 
islands should be fitted as speedily as 
possible for independence. As the- Re- 
publican majorities were somewhat 
greater than they were two years ago 
when the silver issue entered into the 
contest, and far greater than six years 
ago when it was practically - para- 
mount, the result emphasizes the cor- 
dial support which the Pacific coast 
has given from the beginning to the 
Philippine policy of the Administra- 
tion. Of domestic questions the im- 
portant one passed upon was that of 
direct legislation. A Constitutional 
amendment was submitted to the 
voters providing that while the legis- 
lative power is vested in the State Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, 
nevertheless— 

“The people reserve to themselves 
power to propose laws and amend- 
ments to the Constitution and to en- 
act or reject the same at the polls, in- 
dependent of the legislative assembly, 
and also reserve power at their own 
option to approve or reject at the polls 
any act of the legislative assembly.” 

Upon petition of five per cent of the 
legal voters any act of the State Leg- 
islature must be submitted to popular 
approval, and upon the petition of 
eight per cent of the legal voters any 
measure must be submitted. As Ore- 
gon has only a hundred thousand legal 
voters, it is possible tor an energetic 
group of people to secure the number 
of signatures required whenever they 
are confident that ‘the legislation has 
defeated the popular will. Five thou- 
sand signatures will secure a referen- 
dum upon a bill which has passed the 
Legislature, and eight thousand signa- 
tures will secure a referendum upon a 
bill that has been defeated. It is the- 














= 
oretically possible to submit to the 
voters a measure that has not been be. 
fore the Legislature at all, but such 
submission will rarely take place, In- 
deed, many supporters of the referep. 
dum expect but few measures to be 
brought before the people for approy- 
al, but believe the Legislature leas 
likely to violate public sentiment when 
the possibility of appeal confrontg 
them. The motives for the bribery of 
Legislatures is almost eliminated, The 
proposed amendment was adopted by 
two Legislatures, and in the last Leg- 
islature only one vote was cast against 
it. In the recent campaign both par- 
ties indorsed it—New York Outlook, 





‘TAKING LIFE EASY." 





“So senseless to worry! Things 
generally turn out all right, so why 
not take life easy ?”’ ; 

The young man’s voice rang out 
clearly as he passed us, and we reflect. 
ed that half his philosophy was cor- 
rect.. Worry is senseless; it never yet 
accomplished anything but to weaken 
the worrier. But the second proposj- 
tion was a different matter, and we 
shook our heads, remembering the 
careless, happy face of the speaker. 
Why not take life easy? There are g 
thousand reasons against it, every one 
conclusive. 

Life was never intended to be easy, 
It has its perplexities to untangle, itg 
difficulties to conquer, its obstacles to 
overcome, and out of the struggle 
grows the thing we call manhood. It 
is foolish to expect that only desirable 
things will come our way. Work ig 
the thing that counts, and the worker 
is constantly surprised at the way 
seeming obstacles are conquered.—Se- 
lected. 





THE FOURTH AT GUILFORD BATTLE 
GROUND. 





The celebration of the Fourth of 
July at Guilford Battle Ground is al- 
ways the chief event of that patriotie 
day in North Carolina. 

The celebration this year is to be of 
particular interest. The oration will 
be delivered by Thomas M. Pittman, 
Esq., a leading member of the Hender- 
son bar. No man in North Carolina 
has been a closer student of North 
Carolina history. and his historical pa- 
pers already published have perma- 
nent value. To legal ability and love 
of North Carolina history, he adds lit- 
erary taste and talent. as well as the 
gift of eloquence. His. subject, “Na- 
thaniel Macon—‘the noblest Roman 
of them all,’” is one that has the deep- 
est interest for North Carolinians. 
The’ oration will be worthy the great 
statesman and the occasion. 

The first monument ever erected to 
a woman in North Carolina will be un- 
veiitd. It is a monument to Mrs. Ker- 
enhappuch Turner, of Maryland. Of 
her Col. Joseph M. Morehead writes: 

“She rode horseback from her home 
in Maryland and in a cabin near the 
battle ground nursed to recovery & 
badly wounded son. The modern ice- 
packing, as I understand it, was adopt- 
ed, as Mrs. Turner suspended a vessel 
from the rafters above, from which 
fresh spring water was allowed to drop 
upon the wound, and its bandages. 
Knowing that the impending conflict 
between Greene and Cornwallis must 
soon take place, Mrs. Turner probably 
awaited the battle at the home of her 
daughter, then living in North Caro- 
lina.”—News and Observer. 





RELIGION IN OUB DAILY LIVES. 





There are a few ordained womes 
who have made religion their life- 
work, but there are too few women who 
make their life-work a religion! We 
provide books for Sunday-schools and 
for free libraries, but how many of us 
ever think of furnishing books for our 
own servants—books which could be 
of help to them, which would provide 
an evening’s refreshment for their 
minds after their days of manual la- 
bor. In the mapping out of domestic 
arrangements many of us thoughtless- 
ly have the heaviest cooking and do 
the most entertaining on the day of 
the week set apart as a day of rest. 
Nor can we escape the difficulty by 0T 
dering our Sunday meals from cater- 
ers, since we thus become responsible 
for the Sunday labor exacted from 
employees. Would it not be well to 
have plain living and high thinking at 
least once a week?—Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan in the June Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Secretary of War Root assumes re 
sponsibility for money paid by General 
Wood to General Gomez, which, it 18 
alleged, was done to avert a situation 
similar to that existing in the Philip- 
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Pema aie ' 
yRoM CURRITUCK 'TO CHEROKEE. 





of Interest Gleaned From Our Corre- 
spondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 


Items 


In the Wilson school district there 
gre 642 boys and girls between the 
ages of 6 and 18. Of these 621 were 


in school during the session just 


closed. 

Pamlico County will vote on the 
gsth of June on a proposition to vote 
$50,000 bonds to build a railroad. 
There is great enthusiasm for the 
sition. Pamlico is a_ rich 


prop’ ; 
and needs only a railroad tg 


county 
develop it. 

Monroe Enquirer: Last Saturday 
twelve men were standing in front of 
, store here and some one took the 
pains to find out how many candidates 
there were in the group. There were 
just five candidates, not counting a 
man who is thinking of running for 
office. 

Chatham Record: The University 
graduating elass numbered fifty-one 
members, of whom four were ladies. 
Co-education seems to be on the in- 
crease both at the University and at 
Trinity College, at whose recent com- 
mencement a still larger number of 
ladies graduated. 

Col. Olds: The Governor pardons 
George Hearn, of Randolph County, 
who was sentenced to the roads for 
five years for larceny of a silver dollar. 
His age was:said to be 12 years, but 
the family Bible shows it to be only 
9. Governor Aycock said regarding 
this and other cases: “We ought to 
have a reformatory. Anyhow, Hearn 
has served two years.” 

Biblical Recorder: The trial of Rev. 
Tobias Bright, his son Dr. Frank 
Bright, and their successor in the 
Cherry Tree Co., C. D. Wilkie, took 
place in Charlotte last week. All 
three were found guilty of fraud and: 
of using the United States mail for 
fraudulent purposes. It was found 
that they had employed 3,400 agents 
who had paid into their hands $40,000. 

Winston Journal: The effect of the 
coal strike is being very much felt by 
the manufacturing establishments in 
the city. The supply of coal in the 
eity is now the lowest it has been for 
many years, and unless something hap- 
pens to inerease the receipts of fuel 
here soon a number of our firms will 
be forced to stop their machinery. 
The Fries Woolen Mill was reported 
suspended Friday night. 

High Point Enterprise: We have 
some fine specimens of Mr. J. R. Holt’s 
wheat. It is up to the average of a 
good wheat erop and Mr. Holt says it 
is due to early plowing and good prep- 
aration. Capt. T. J. Redding brings 
the encouraging report of a good 
wheat crop in the Carraway section. 
He never knew the prospects better. 
There are some farms that will not 
produce any wheat, but the erop on 
an average is good. 





It is announced from the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion that teachers’ institutes will be 
held during the summer in practieally 
every county in the State. Dates have 
been arranged for the following: Ma- 
con, July 1-9; Stokes, July 7-18; For- 
syth, July 7-18; Caldwell, July 11; 
Tyrrell, July and August; Rocking- 
14-25; Gaston, July 7-12; Alleghany, 
July 2, August 2; Chatham, July 15; 
Moore, July 14; Stanly, July 28; 
Gates, July 28; Davidson, August 4; 
Durham, August 4. 


At a meeting of .Mecklenburg: Pres- 
bytery in Charlotte last week, :itwas 
decided that Dr. Jno. W. Stag, pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of that city, should give up the work 
of agent for the twentieth century 
fund in the North Carolina Synod, 


_ 4nd remain as pastor of that church. 


Dr. Stagg stated to the Presbytery 
that duty ealled him to the twentieth 
century work, while personal prefer- 
ence would keep him at Charlotte. He 
was unable to do both. A call from 
Norfolk had been extended him, and 
was urged, but declined.—Landmark. 


Chapel Hill special to the Charlotte 

bserver: The ninth session of the 
University Summer School for teach- 
ers opened this morning. Besides those 
who will make up the teaching force 
of the school, there are about fifty 
Persons already to attend its sessions, 
and this is a greater number of stu- 
dents than are usually present in the 
morning at the opening day. The 
faculty will be composed largely of 
8raded school men, and most of the 
Students now arrived come from the 
city schools of the State. The in- 
dications are favorable for a pleasant 
term of the summer school. 


‘ 


Pollocksville Cor. News and Obser- 
ver: News reaches here of the death 
of two young men™t Maysville, this 
county, Monday afternoon, from 
drinking wood alcohol.; While in a 
bicycle repair shop a young man 
named Whitley, it is stated, dared his 
companions to join him in imbibing 
the fiery liquid and the proprietor of 
the shop took him up. ‘This bout be- 
gan Saturday, and Sunday afternoon 
both were seized with spasms, which 
increased in violence until death’ re- 
lieved them of their suffering. 


Col. F. A. Olds writes to his paper 
a bit of interesting news regarding the 
proposed railway from Rutherfordton 
to Asheville and other points. For a 
month the reconnoissance has been in 
progress. R. J.:Latta has been mak- 
ing it. He was for eighteen years an 
engineer on the Atlantic Coast Line. 
In a course of a week or ten days, at 
most, the location of the line will be- 
gin. Mr. Latta is the chief of the lo- 
cating party, which will report for 
duty this week. Preliminary lines 
will be run to Asheville and also to 
Columbus, in Polk County. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: Capt. W. 
J. Tally, superintendent of the Cum- 
nock coal mines, is here and says the 
strike of coal miners in other coal 
fields is proving a bonanza for Cum- 
nock mines. They have more orders 
on file than can be filled for months to 
come with the mine going full -capac- 
ity. One hundred additional miners 
were telegraphed for yesterday. 
The school coommittee for Raleigh 
Township has issued an order that if 
any schools in the district will raise 
money for establishing school libraries 
the Board will supplement the amounts 
raised by 50 per cent. 


Washington Cor. Post: The Repub- 
lican campaign in North Carolina will 
be opened at Pittsboro, in Chatham 
County, August 5th. Senator Pritch- 
ard has selected that occasion to make 
his opening speech. A. H. Price of 
Salisbury will accompany him. Sena- 
tor Pritchard said today it was his 
purpose to make an active campaign 
over the State, speaking in all sections. 
Congressman Blackburr is booking 
star attractions for the Republican 
Congressional Convention,which meets 
in Wilkesboro July 8th. _ He will have 
on hand that day Congressman Lester 
of New York, who defeated Perry Bel- 
mont, and Congressman Pearre of 
Maryland, both of whom will address 
the Convention. 





Here’s an interesting story sent out 
from New York, that tells about the 
colonization plans George White has 
in view for negroes from North Caro- 
lina: “George White, the last colored 
man to sit in Congress, a member from 
North Carolina in both the Fiftieth 
and Fifty-sixth Congresses, is report- 
ed to be at the head of a syndicate 
which has purchased from Senator 
Robert E. Hand, 95714 acres of land 
near Burleigh, N. J., near Cape May. 
It is intended to establish a colony of 
negroes from North Carolina. The 
name of the town is to be Whiteboro. 
Already several avenues have beea laid 
out. Each colonist is to buy a house 
on the installment plan and is to have 
ten years in which to pay for it.” 


News and Observer: Col. Pearsall 
yesterday announced the appointment 
by the Governor of the following gen- 
tlemen to compose the Board of Ex- 
aminers of the State Institutions pro- 
vided by the last Legislature: Col. W. 
P. Wood, of Ashboro; Dr. I. P. Jeter, 
of Morganton; Capt. T. W. Patton, of 
Asheville. The last named gentleman 
is a Republican, this being a non-parti- 
san Board according to act establish- 
ing it. The duties of the Board are 
set forth in chapter 424 of the Laws 
of 1901. They shall, between August 
15 and November 15, 1902, and every 
two years thereafter, visit and exam- 
ine all State institutions, and make 
reports to the Governor, who will, be- 
forg December 1, 1902, send a printed 
copy of the report to each member of 
the General Assembly. 





EXAMINATIONS FOR ENTRANCE TO THE 
A. & M. COLLEGE 





Examination for entrance to the 
State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College at Raleigh will be held Thurs- 
day, July 10th, in the court-house of 
each county (the County Superinten- 
dent will be in charge). Young men 
desiring to enter that college and ob- 
tain a practical education in agricul- 
ture, engineering, electricity, cotton 
manufacturing, and mechanic arts, 
-ean try their hand at these examina- 
tions, and thus save the expense of a 
trip to Raleigh. Two hundred and 
forty cholarchips are offered, eonfer- 





ring free tuition and room rent. 
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CHERRY TREE SWINDLERS TO MAKE 
RESTITUTION. 


To Refund $10,000—With This Agreement 
Judgment Is Suspended Till October— 
Short Jail Sentence. 

Charlotte Cor. Post, 19th: In the 
now celebrated Amos Owens Cherry 
Tree case sentence was today deferred 
until the October term of court in 
Greensboro. The defendants are to 
raise ten thousand dollars to restore to 
the agents who were caught in their 
swindle, and also will pay the costs in 
the case. The court as it may elect 
will sentence defendants to short 
terms in jail, but none will be sent to 
the penitentiary. 

Col. W. D. Cowles, clerk of the 
court, will receive the $10,000 to be 
restored. 

All of the defendants pleaded guilty 
upon at least one charge. Their bond 
is $2,500 each. Will Rev. T. Bright 
be sent to jail? is a most interesting 
question. Some say he will, and oth- 
ers are inclined to believe that the 
judge will be light on him. The judge 
stated that he believed in the doctrine 
of restitution. The law firm of Jus- 
tice & McBrayer are to return~- an 
$1,800 fee received from ©. D. Wilkie, 
one of the defendants. The grand jury 
returned a true bill against this firm 
for receiving this fee, declaring that 
they thereby became partners in the 
business. 





TO BUILD THE GREATEST COTTON MILL 
ON EARTH. 





The Cones Buy Sixteen Hundred Acres Near 
Greensboro to Carry Out Their Colossal 
Industrial Scheme. 

Greensboro Cor. News and Obser- 
ver 18th: Moses and Caesar Cone, the 
largest mill and real estate owners in 
the State, announce this evening their 
purchase of sixteen hundred acres of 
land adjoining this city on which they 
will at once begin the erection of an- 
other cotton factory afd mill village. 

The contract has been awarded for 
fifteen million brick to build with. 
The mill will make blue demins goods 
exclusively and will be the largest 
plant of the kind on earth. There 
will be 30,000 spindles and three thou- 
sand looms in operation, employing 
three thousand operatives. The power 
will be suplied by a twenty-five hun- 
dred horse power engine. 

Material and supplies have already 
been contracted for and the estimated 
time required for completing the 
building is one year. 
be in the neighborhood of the two 
large cotton mills here, Proximity and 
Revolution, and the mill be furnished 
water from the same dam. It is one 
mile from the eity and from the large 
finishing mill. 

The Cones are the principal stock- 
holders in this latest mill, and Moses 
Cone gives out that the company kas 
figured out that the building and 
equipping of the plant ready to begin 
operations will cost one and a quarter 
million dollars, and that they are 
thoroughly prepared to earry it to a 
finish. 





FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWERS MEET. 

Wilmington, NW. C., June 18.—The 
sixth annual meeting of the Eastern 
Carolina Fruit and Truck Growers’ 
Association was held here today. The 
meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent W. L. Hill of Warsaw, with Sec- 
retary S. H. Strange of Fayetteville, 
at his post. Interesting reports were 
read by the exeeutive committee, the 
treasurer and business agent, TH. T. 
Bauman, Wilmington.. The reports 
showed increase of market reached the 
past season by growers of this section 
from 43 to 53 points, an increase of 
over twenty per cent. That territory 
covers practically every State from 
North Carolina to Massachusetts. 

The stockholders elected the follow- 
ing board of directors: J. A. West- 
brook, Mount Olive; J. B. Oliver, 
Mount Olive; I. L. Faison, Faison; W. 
L. Hill, Warsaw; D. W. Fussell, Rose 
Hill; B. F. Fussell, Teacheys; J. 8. 
Westbrook, Wallace; J. H. Moore, 
Burgaw; Dr. E. Porter, Rocky Point; 
W. E. Springer, Wilmington; H. T. 
Bauman, Wilmington; W. E. Thigpen, 
Chadbourn; M. F. Leonhart, Chad- 
bourn; H. L. Struthers, Grists; S. H. 
Strange, Fayetteville, and Dr. Geo. F. 
Lueas, Currie. The directors subse- 
quently met and elected W. L. Hill, 
Warsaw, president; W. E. Springer, 
Wilmington, vice-president; H. T. 
Bauman, Wilmington, secretary; S. H. 
Strange, Fayetteville, treasurer. Ex- 
ecutive committee, W. L. Hill, War- 
saw; J. A. Westbrook, Mount Olive; 
J..S. Westbrook, Wallace; W. E. Thig- 
pen, Chadbourn, and W. E. Springer, 
Wilmington. The association then ad- 





journed, 


The mill will’ 


General News. 


WHAT THE DISPATCHES-TELL. 





The News Boiled Down and Presented in Con- 
venient Form for Busy Readers. 

‘ Since retiring from the head of 

Tammany, Mr. Nixon has bought for 

his ship company the Bethlehem Steel 

Company and will operate the most 


complete ship building plant in the 
world. 


Richmond, Va., dispatch: Chairman 
Park Agnew, of the Republican State 
Executive Committee, has been given 
power to test the constitutionality of 
the new constitution, and it is said he 
will confer with ex-Senator John M. 
Thurston, Senator Hoar of Massachu- 
setts, and Judge L. L. Lewis, of Rich- 
mond. 


Crop Statistician George L. Walton, 
of the State Agricultural Department, 
estimates that the total corn produe- 
tion in Texas this year will not exceed 
30,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
a production of 60,000,000 bushels in 
1901 and 81,000,000 in 1900. Union 
services of all the churches to pray 
for rain were held last week. 


At a meeting of the Irish members 
of the House of Commons last week 
resolutions to the effect that the Irish 
Nationalists, as a protest against the 
“misgovernment of their country,” re- 
solved to take no part in the present 
coronation celebration, and that the 
Trish party be summoned to meet in 
Dublin on the day of King Edward’s 
coronation to take into consideration 
the condition of Ireland, were unani- 
mously adopted. 


C. F. W. Neely, who was sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment and to pay 
a fine of $5,601 for the Cuban postal 
frauds, was released Wednesday under 
the bill signed by President. Palma, 
June 9, granting ampesty to all Amer- 
icans convicted of erimes in Cuba dur- 
ing the term of the American occupa- 
tion and those awaiting trial. Three 
Americans were implicated in the Cu- 
ban postal frauds. One of the others, 
Reaves, had been previously pardoned 
and the third, Rathbone, is out on bail 
pending a new trial. 


Statesville Landmark: Represen- 
tative Richardson, of Tennessee, the 
Democratic leader in. the House of 
Congress, has introduced a bill to 
place all articles and commodities 
manufactured /and controlled or pro- 
duced in the United States by a trust 
or trusts on the free list and reduce’ 
the rates of duty on any article or 
commodities manufactured in the 
United States and sold in a foreign 
country more cheaply than in the 
United States. The measure is a right- 
eous one and ought to pass promptly, 
but it won’t pass at all. 

Chatham Record: The obliteration 
of seetional feeling was pleasantly il- 
lustrated on last Saturday, when, at 
Columbus, Ohio, a memorial arch was 
unveiled in honor of 2,250 Confeder- 
ate dead, who were buried there while 
prisoners at Camp Chase. This memo- 
rial arch was erected by the efforts of 
a Federal veteran, Col. W. H. Knauss, 
and the ceremonies at its unveiling 
were very impressive. Flowers were 
strewn on the graves of the Confeder- 
ates by both Northern and Southern 
ladies, and an eloquent oration was de- 
liyered by a Confederate captain from 
New Orleans. 

The bill to prevent lynching in 
Louisiana by giving the Governor the 
right to transfer prisoners and grant 
change of venue where lynchings are 
threatened, has been defeated in the 
Legislature. The Senators who op- 
posed the bill declared that it is too 
much in the interest of scoundrels who 
commit the particular crime which in 
the South is usually punished by lynch- 
ing, and that an attempt to enforce it 
might cause the loss of valuable lives. 

Admiral Dewey is to go to sea again 
temporarily and will be placed in su- 
preme command of the greatest fleet 
in point of numbers assembled by the 
United States in many years. It will 
comprise the North Atlantic, the Eu- 
ropean and the South Atlantic squad- 
rons, which is to be assembled near 
Culebra Island, in the West Indies, 
next December for the winter manoeu- 
vers. The scheme was arranged by the 
Secretary of the Navy and Admiral 
Dewey gladly gave his consent to it. 


- 





The President has sent the follow- 
ing nomination to the Senate: 

Captain Charles E. Clark, to be ad- 
vanced seven numbers in rank, and to 
be a Rear Admiral in the Navy. 

Captain Clark was in command of 
the Oregon during the memorable trip 
around the Horn and later at Santiago 


Many of the. other captains who saw 
less of service in that war have been 
promoted, but Captain Clark’s reward 





PANAMA ROUTE, WITH CONDITIONS. 





Senate Declares for Panama Canal ss First 
Choice—Nicaragua Route Will be Taken 
if Panama Title is Defective. 

Washington, June 19.—The Senate 
by a vote fo 67 to 6, passed what is 
known as the Spooner Isthmian canal 
bill as a substitute for the Hepburn 
bill passed by the House. It provides 
for the construction of a canl by the 
Panama route if title can be obtained 
to the French companies’ property; 
otherwise by the Nicaraguan route. 
The House bill was confined to the 
Nicaraguan route alone but the Pan- 
ama Company had not made an offer 
to sell its property and the supplemen- 
tal report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission recommending the Panama 
route had not been made when the 
House took that action. Since that 
time there has been an appreciable 
change of sentiment among the mem- 
bers of the House, but hardly suffi- 
cient to cause the acceptance of the 
Senate bill without sending it to con- 
ference, and if the Democratic Repre- 
sentatives, following the lead of their 
brethren in the Senate, make the Nic- 
araguan bill a party matter, the con- 
ference may result in .a_ prolonged 
struggle between the two Houses. 
While the vote on the final passage of 
the bill was almost overwhelming, the 
real test came on the adoption of the 
Spooner substitute when it received a 
majority of eight. The forty-two votes 
in the affirmative were, all except two, 
cast by Republicans, the Democrats, 
with those two exceptions, voting sol- 
idly against the Spooner substitute 
and in fg@or of the Nicaraguan route. 
Nine Republicans joined them, while 
one Republican, Mr. Elkins, did not 
vote and was not paired. On the final 
roll call, the six negative votes were all 
east by Democrats and Messrs. Clapp, 
Bard, Elkins and Stewart, Republi- 
eans, and Du Bois and Teller, Demo- 
crats, failed to answer to their names. 





KITCHENER GETS A QUARTER MILLION 
DOLLABS. 


Parliament Passes Bill Recommended by 

the King. 

London, June 18.—The House of 
Commons by a vote of 227 to 48, has 
adopted the vote of 50,000 pounds to 
General Lord Kitchener for his -ser- 
vices in South Africa. William Red- 
mond, the Nationalist leader, led the 
opposition to the appropriation. He 
repeated his charge that General 
Kitchener was personally responsible 
for the deaths of ten thousand chil- 
dren in the concentration camps, a 
statement which previously roused a 
violent scene in the House. gl onight 
the listened to the 
‘charge in silence: J. G. McNeil, Irish 
Nationalist, and James Keir Hardy, 
labor member, also opposed the grant. 

The government supporters remain- 
ed silent, but when the time was 
deemed opportune, censure wag pro- 
posed and adopted, thus shutting off 
further discusion and the grant was 
adopted. 


Conservatives 





MUST CLOSE SUNDAYS. 





Red Tape Exactions Required of Fxposition 
People. 

Washington, June 21.—Secretary of 
the Treasury Shaw has informed Pres- 
ident Francis of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition that the form of the 
eontract which the exposition com- 
pany purposes to make in regard to 
Sunday closing is unsatisfactory. He 
has also forwarded to Mr. Francis a 
form of contract drawn in the strict- 
est terms by the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury, with the request that this be 
signed. Secretary Shaw’s action in 
the matter is under authority of the 
act of Congress appropriaung money 
for the exposition, under the ecndition 
that the fair shold be closed on Sun- 
days. 





FOOND. EUROPE EASY. 





Fertilizer Interests Worked Up by Mr. 
Morgan. 

Baltimore, June 16.—People identi- 
fied with the Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company say that President Mor- 
gan has not only accomplished all he 
went abroad to accomplish, but con- 
siderably more as well in the interest 
of the Company. He is now arrang- 
ing some affairs which might not have 
been taken up but for the unexpected 
with the potash project 
was accomplished. Advantage has 
been taken of developments as they 
arose, but it is stated that it would be 
impossible to give at this time a clear 
statement of what has been done. 


ease which 





It is expected at Manila that a gen- 





was late in coming. 


eral amnesty will be declared July 4. 


A MONUMENT TO LEE. 
Shall the Nation Ereet it at Washington — 
Noteworthy Address by Charles Francis 
Adams of Boston Delivered at the 
University of Chioago. 
Chicago, Ill, June 18.—Charles 
Francis Adams, of Boston, delivered 
the oration before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society of the Uniygrsity of Chicago 
yesterday, his subj@% being “Shall 
Cromwell have a Statue?’ 
The changes in England’s attitude 
toward Oliver Cromwell were deserib- 
ed by the speaker as introduetory to 
his announcement of the question 
which he called his text :“Shall Robert 
E. Lee have a Statue?’ 
In developing his argument the 
speaker referred to a principle which, 
hé said, for generations Lee and his 
people had believed. In this eonnee- 
tion authority was quoted to showthat 
“The Union originally was’ compact, 
dissoluble, perhaps most of them would ~ 
have said at  pleasure—dissoluble 
certainly on breach of the articles of 
the Union.” 

A description of the steps by which 
Virginia approached the act of seees- 
sion was given—and the speaker said: 

““Virginia did not take its place in 
the secession movement beeause of the 
election of an anti-slavery President. 
She did not raise her hand against the 
National Government for mere love 
of any peculiar institution, er wish. 
to protect or perpetuate it. Virginia’ 
made State sovereignty a cardinal ar- 
ticle of its political creed. Te us now: 
this position seems worse than illogi- 
cal. Yet after all, it is based on the 
great fundamental principle ef the: 
consent of the governed. : 

“T hold it to be certain that the year 
1965 will recognize the somewhat es- 
sential fact, indubitably true, that all 
the honest convictions, all the loyalty, 
all the patriotic devotion and the self 
sacrifice were not any more than all 
the courage on the victors’ side. ; 

“Lee represented, individualized, all 
that was highest and best im the South-: 
ern mind, and the Confederate cause, 
the loyalty to State, the keen sense of 
honor and personal obligation; the. 
slightly archaic, the almost patriarch- 
al, love of dependent family ard home.. 

“T look forward with eonfidence to 
the time when the bronse effigy of Rob- 
ert E. Lee, mounted em his charget, 
and with the insignia of his Oenfeder- 
ate rank, will from its pedestal in the 
Nation’s capital look aerosg the Po- 
tomac at his old home im Arhmgton. 

“When that time comes Lee’s monu- 
ment will typify the historieal appre- 
ciation of all that goes te make up the 
loftiest type of charaeter, military 
and civic, exemplified in am epponent, 
once dreaded, but ever respected. 

“Above all it will symbelize and com- 
meftorate that loyal aeceptanee of the 
consequences of defeat and the pa- 
tient upbuilding of a people under new 
conditions by constitutional: : means, 
which I hold to be the greatest educa- 
tional lesson: America has yet taught 
to a once skeptical but mow silenced’ 
world.” Arieet 





— a et ‘ 
THE UNITED STATES ASD CUBA. 





The Americanization of ‘Cuba is 
pianly writ in the sigus of the times: 
After promising in the Teller’ resolu- 
tion to give the island absélute inde- 
pendence after we should free it from 
the yoke of Spain, we failed in this 
promise, and tied a string to it, in the 
shape of the Platt resoletion, which 
gives us the right to interfere in the 
affairs of the little Republic under cer- 
tain conditions. We then paid old 
man Gomez, the grizzled veteran. who 
had done more for the liberation of‘his 
country than any man in it, and!legi- 
cally the man to first préside over: its 
changed destinies, $25,000 not to ran 
for President of the Republic, inver- 
der that we might set up a man of-our 
own choosing, who stood in with the 
administration at Washington. In 
other words we paid $25,000 to ‘prevent 
history’s repeating itself as it tended 
to do in making the. Washington of 
Cuba the first President of Cuba. And 
now the next step is seen in the Elkins 
resolution in the Senate for the an- 
nexation of Cuba as a State of. the 
Union. Evidently the would-be Amer 
ican exploiters of Cuba believe that it 
is time to strike while the iron is hot-— 
while there is an American-made Pres; 
ident of Cuba ready to carry out, the 
American will, and who actually did 
make an amnesty. proclamation, free; 
ing the two notorious Cuban postal 
thieves one of whom in particular Sen- 
ator Hanna was most forward in at+ 
tempting to relieve of his striped 
clothes. The manner in which the 
Republican party is interfering in Qu- 
ban affairs grows on one, as lately con- 
cealed incidents in the history of. the 
United States military protectorate 





, come to light.—Charlotte Observer. 
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The Hcme Circle. 





ON THE LATE MASSACRE IN PIEDMONT.* 





Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered 
saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered in the Alpine moun- 
tains cold; 
Even them who kept thy truth so 
pure of old, 
When all our fathers 
stocks and stones, 
Forget not: in thy book 
groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their 
ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piemontese, that 
rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks, 
Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and 
they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood 
and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields where still 
doth sway 
The triple Tyrant; that from these 
may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having learnt 
thy way 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 
—John Milton. 


worshipped 


record their 





FAME,* 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit 
doth raise ; 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious 


days; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope 
to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden 
blaze, 





Comes the blind Fury with the ab- 
horred shears, 

And slits the thin spun life, “But not 
the praise,” 

Phoebus _ replied, 
trembling ears: 

“Fame is no plant that grows on mor- 
tal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad ru- 
mor lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those 
pure eyes 

And perfect witness of 
Jove; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed 

Of so much fame in Heaven expect 
thy meed.” 


and touched my 


all-judging 


—John Milton. 





THIS WORLD I8 ALL A FLEETING SHOW.* 





This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given; 


|The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 


Deceitful shine, deceitful flow— 
There’s nothing true but Heaven! 


And false the light on glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even; 

And love and hope,and beauty’s bloom, 

Are blossoms gathered for the tomb— 
There’s nothing bright but Heaven! 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we’re driven, 
And fancy’s flash and reason’s ray 
Serve but to light the troubled way— 
* There’s nothing calm but Heaven! 
—Thomas Moore. 








The Early Struggles 


Six or seven years ago Andrew Car- 
negie, the millionaire philanthropist, 
wrote for the Youth’s Companion an 
article on “How I Served My Appren- 
ticeship as a Business Man.” The ar- 
ticle has been recently brought to our 
attention again, and from it we make 
the following extracts that we think 
will be of interest to 
Farmer readers: 

“The eldest son of parents who were 
themselves poor, I had, fortunately, to 
begin to perform some useful work in 
the world while still very young, in 
order to earn an honest livelihood, and 
was thus shown even in early boyhood 
that my duty was. to assist my parents, 
and like them become, as soon as pos- 
sible, also a ‘bread-winner’ in the fami- 
ly. What I could get to do, not what 
I desired, was the question. 

“When I was born my father was a 
well-to-do master-weaver in Dunferm- 
line, Scotland. He owned no less than 
four damask looms and employed ap- 
prentices. This was before the days of 
steam factories for the manufacture 
of linen. A few large merchants took 
orders and employed ‘master-weavers,’ 
such as my father, to weave the cloth, 
the merchants supplying the materials. 

“As the factory system developed, 
handloom weaving naturally declined, 
and my father was one of the sufferers 
by the change. The first serious lesson 
of my life came to me one day when he 
had taken in the last of his work to 
the merchant and returned to our lit- 
tle home greatly distressed because 
there was no more work for him to do. 
I was then just about ten years of age, 
but the lesson burned into my heart, 
and I resolved then that ‘the wolf of 
poverty’ would be driven from 


Progressive 


our 
door some day if I could do it. 
‘*BETTER FOR OUR BOYS ”’ 

“The question of selling the old 

looms and starting for the United 


States came up in the family council, 
and I heard it discussed from day to 
day. It was finally resolved to take 
the plunge and join relatives already 
in Pittsburg. I well remember that 
neither father nor mothcr thought the 
change would be otherwise than a 
great sacrifice for them, but that ‘it 
would be better for our two boys.’ 

“In after life, if you ean look back 
as I do and wonder at the complete 
surrender of their own desires which 
parents make for the good of their 
children, you must reverence their 
memories with feelings akin to wor- 
ship. 

“Arriving in Allegheny City, four of 
us—father, mother, my younger broth- 
er and myself—father entered a ecot- 
ton factory. T soon followed and served 
as a ‘bobbin boy,’ and this is how I be- 
gan my preparation for subsequent 
apprenticeship as a business man. I] 
received one dollar and twenty cents 
a week, and was then just about twelve 
years old, 

“T cannot tell you how proud I was 
when I received my first week’s earn- 
ings. One dollar and twenty cents 





* Nos. 53. 54, 65, of our series of the World's 
Best Poems, arranged onpecially for THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER by the editor. In this 
geries selections from the following authors 

ave already ap red: Burns, Bryant, Mr and 
- rs Browning, rd Byron, Campbell, Eugene 
te kT La'gh Hunt, Holmes, Oar 

’ pling, mpman, Lanier, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Markh-m, Macaulay. ’ 


of Andrew Carnegie. 


made by myself and given to me be- 
eause I had been of some use in the 
world! No longer entirely dependent 
upon my parents, but at lest admitted 
to the family partnership as a contrib- 
uting member and able to help them! 
I think this makes a man out of a boy 
sooner than almost anything else, and 
a real man, too, if there be any germ 
of true manhood in him. It is every- 
thing to feel that you are useful. 

“T have had to deal with great sums. 
Many millions of doliars have passed 
through my hands. But the genuine 
satisfaction T had from that one dol- 
lar ard cen's outweighs any 
subsequent pleasure in money-getting. 
It was the direct reward of honest, 
manual labor; it represented a week 
of very hard work, so hard that but for 
the aim and end which sanctified it, 
slavery might not be much too strong 
a term to describe it. 

“For a lad of twelve to 


iwenty 


and 
breakfast every morning, except the 
blessed Sunday morning, and go into 
the streets and find his way to the 
factory, and begin work while it was 
still dark outside, and not be released 
until after darkness came again in the 
evening, forty minutes’ interval only 
being allowed at noon, was a terrible 
task. 
HE DREAMS—AND IS HAPPY! 

and had my 
dreams, and something within always 
told me that this would not, could not, 
should not last—I should some day get 
Besides this, I felt 
myself no longer a mere boy but quite 
‘a little man,’ and this made me happy. 

“A change soon came, for a kind old 
Seotsman, who knew some of our rela- 
tives, made bobbins and took me in his 
factory before I was thirteen. But 
here for a time it was even worse than 
in the factory, because I was set to 
fire a boiler in the cellar, and actually 


rise 


“But I was young 


a better position. 


to run the small steam engine which 
The firing of 
the boiler was all right, for fortunate- 
ly we did not use eoal, but the refuse 
wooden chips, and I always liked to 
work in wood. But the responsibility 
of keeping the water right and of run- 
ning the engine, and the danger of my 


drove the machinery. 


making a mistake and blowing the 
too 
great a strain, and I often awoke and 
found myself sitting up in bed through 
But 
I never told them at home that I was 
having a ‘hard tussle.’ No! no! every- 
thing must be bright to them. 


whole factory to pieces, caused 


the night trying the steam-gages. 


“This was a point of honor,for every 
member of the family was working 
hard except, of course, my little broth- 
er, who was then a child, and we were 
telling each other only all the bright 
things. Besides this, no man would 
whine and give up—he would die first. 

“There was no servant in our family, 
and several dollars 
earned by ‘the 


week 
by binding 
shoes after her daily work was done! 
Father was also hard at work in the 
factory. And could I complain ? 


per were 


mother’ 


PROMOTED TO CHIEF CLERK, 
“My kind employer, John Hay, peace 
to his ashes! soon relieved me of the 
undue strain, for he needed some one 
to make out bills and keep his ac- 





counts, and finding that I could write 


The Progressive Farmer, June 24, 1902 











a plain schoolboy hand, and _ could 
‘cipher,’ I became his only clerk. But 
still I had to work hard up-stairs in 
the factory, for the clerking took but 
little time. 

“You know how people moan about 
poverty as being a great evil, and it 
seems to be accepted that if people 
had only plenty of money and were 
rich, they would be happy and more 
useful and get more out of life. 

“As a rule, there is more genuine 
satisfaction, a truer life, and more ob- 
tained from life in the humble cot- 
tages of the poor than in the palaces 
of the rich. I always pity the sons 
and daughters of rich men who are at- 
tended by servants, and have govern- 
esses at a later age, but am glad to re- 
member, that they do not know what 
they have missed. 

THE BLESSING OF POVERTY 

“They have kind fathers and moth 
ers, too, and think that they enjoy the 
sweetness of these blessings to the full- 
est, but this they cannot do; for the 
poor boy who has in father a constant 
companion, tutor and model, and in 


his mother—holy name—his nurse, 
teacher, guardian angel, saint all in 
|one, has a richer, more precious for- 
tune in life than any rich man’s son 


possibly 





who is not so favored can 
know, and compared with which all 
other fortunes count for little. 

“Tt is beeause I know how sweet and 
happy and pure the home of honest 
poverty is, how free from perplexing 
eare, from social envies and emula- 
tions, how loving and how united its 
members may be in the common inter- 
est of supporting the family, that I 
sympathize with the rich man’s boy 
and congratulate the poor man’s boy; 
and it is for these reasons that from 
the ranks of the poor so many strong, 
eminent, self-reliant men have always 
sprung and always must spring. 

“Tf you will read the list of the ‘Im- 
mortals who were not born to die,’ you 
wlll find that most of them have been 
born to the precious heritage of pov- 
erty. 

“Tt seems, nowadays, a matter of 
universal desire that poverty should be 
‘abolished. We should be quite willing 
to abolish luxury, but to abolish hon- 
est, industrious, self-denying poverty 
would be to destroy ‘the soil upon 
which mankind produces the virtues 
which enable our race to reach a still 
higher eivilization than it now pos- 





THE CORPSE RANG FOR ICE WATER 





H. E. C. Bryant,better known as “Red 

Buck,” prints in Monday’s Charlotte 
Observer, this story of Butler “the 
unique old negro bell-boy in the Cen- 
tral Hotel at Charlotte”: 

It was in the days of the late Eu- 
gene Dawson that Butler fared worst. 
Mr. Dawson had a way of making life 
miserable for hotel negroes and But- 
ler was one of his pets. One night a 
decade or more ago a corpse was left 
at the Central over night. It came 
from South Carolina and was depos- 
ited in room 70, where it remained, all 
alone, behind locked Butler 
was night bell boy as he is now. Mr. 
Dawson had a room in the neighbor- 
hood of the dead body. He purloined 
a key to the room and about 2 o’clock 
in the morning when all was still and 
at peace about the town and hotel Mr. 
Dawson slipped into the room of the 


doors. 


corpse and rang the bell twice—for 
ice water. Butler left his easy chair 


in the back part of the office and 
walked to the board to see what room 
wanted ice water. When his eyes 
dropped on “70” his courage left him 


and his limbs quaked. His eyes spread 
He was 
paralyzed from head to foot but when 
he saw the shadow of a gown on the 
wall at the*® head of the 


heard a feeble voice say: 


and his mouth dropped open. 


stairs and 
“Ain’t ye 
goin’ to fetch no water to seventy?” 








all his strength came back and earried 
him out the front door—half the door 
going with him—and to his home in 
| Brooklyn. It was a week before he 
could be persuaded to return to the 
hotel. Tle argued that he would starve 
before he would work where dead men 
rung for ice water. People living 
along East Trade tell, to this day. of 
the strange noise that Butler made as 
‘he passed along that night. It was like 
the singing of the wings of a fast-fly- 
ing bat, wierd and uneanny. 








We have every one of us a big world 
in ourselves to reclaim from evil. We 
ean do it, but it will need courage as 
well as patience, and in trying to over- 
come evil in ourselves, we may come 
to have a broader charity for our fel- 
low mortals. “Trust and try are a 
|knight’s spur.”—Selecteds 








SUNNY-HEARTED. 





The best thing about # girl is cheer- 
We don’t care how ruddy 
her cheek may be or how graceful and 
up-to-date she is in all respects, if she 
wears a scowl she cannot be admired. 

A sunny little body, who is frail in 
health and has had sorrow that would 


fulness. 


make any other blue and pessimistic, 
is the soul of good nature, and extends 
her cheerfulness to each member of 
the family by her sunshiny ways, ex- 
citing in all a feeling of admiration 
and love. Perhaps it is her natural 
‘disposition, but it is surely a quality 
that can be cultivated.—Lantern. 





SUCCESS IN FAILURE. 

“What is failure? Nothing but edu- 
eation; nothing but the first steps to 
something better.” It is evil only 
when it turns us aside from duty; and 
even then the evil is found not in the 
mistake or failure, but in 
to it. 

A young art student, who had just 
finished a picture, declared, with tears 
in her eyes, that it was “another awful 
failure”! Just then the instructor, 
seeing what she had done, took a brush 
and palette, and put a few quick 
strokes of light here and there; and 
lo! the “failure” was a thing of beauty. 
The young woman learned to put the 
finishing touches to her own “fail- 
? and they won prize after prize. 

There are many failures which are 
but unfinished successes. Wherever 
you go, men will tell you that their 
vreatest achievements are the golden 
crowns, built by perseverance, on pyra- 
mids of seeming failure.—Edison 
Driver. 


yielding 


ures,’ 





5 KNEE-DEEP IN JUNE. 





Now, indeed, is the heart of the bot- 
anist full. Especially is this true of 
the beginner, to whom the commonest 
flower viewed for the first time from 
a botanical standpoint has suddenly 
become imbued with an interest and 
charm hitherto all unsuspected. Thus 
each becomes a golden nugget to be 
stored away in the treasure vault of 
knowledge. So the expert botanist, 
whose scientific soul hungers for the 
rare and therefore unfamiliar forms 
of plant life, tramps over field and bog 
and through woodland and swamp, tak- 
ing a deep and earnest pleasure in the 
greetings of long-time friends, now 
in a nodding bit of color or again in 
a fragrant breath wafted to him by a 
careless breeze, and bringing home but 
a single plant therewith counts him- 
self rich beyond measure. But the 
tyro fills his vasculum and goes no 
further than the boundary wall of a 
waste pasture. The waste land is 
Behold, it is 
the garden of nature, and he, now 
having eyes to see, wonders at the 
blindness of the multitude. 
Life in America. 


waste to him no longer. 





Country 





DR. BARROWS AND THE ‘ BEARER.” 





While making arrangements for the 
holding of the great congress of reli- 
gions at Chicago, the Rey. Dr. John 
Henry Barrows, president of Oberlin 
College, had so much correspondence 
that he decided to employ a stenog- 
rapher. the Chicago 
Record-Herald he did employ a pretty 
young lady, who afterward figured in 
an incident which that paper relates: 

On the 14th of February, as the doc- 
tor was toiling away, his little son be- 
came much excited over the sending 
and receiving of valentines, and sud- 
denly thinking of his father, he pro- 
posed that he and his mother send a 
valentine up to the third floor. 

“Well.” said Mrs. Barrows, “it is 
very nice of you to remember father. 
How would it do for me to write a 
valentine and let you take it up 2” 

The boy was delighted at the idea 
and his mother wrote upon a sheet of 
paper: 


According to 


“Please kiss the bearer.” 
This she placed in an_ envelope, 
which was sealed and addressed to the 
doctor. The boy started up stairs, but 
he had been running around a good 
When 
he reached the second floor he met the 
pretty stenographer, who had started 
out after postage-stamps or some- 
thing, and asked her if she wouldn’t 
be kind enough to hand the note to his 
father. 

She took the envelope, gave the 
child a pat on the cheek and ran back 
upstairs, where—perhaps prompted by 
feminine curiosity—she waited while 
Dr. Barrows opened his valentine and 
read, in his wife’s handwriting: 


deal and his legs were weary. 


“Please kiss the bearer.” 
Here is where Dr. Barrows always 
cuts the story off.—Literary Digest. 








WHEN THE PROPHET WAS WITH HONOR 





Some years ago an erratic minister 
travelled throug Georgia preaching 
the destruction of the world on the 
eighth day of October of that year. 
Finding that the white people only 
laughed at him, he turned to preach- 
ing to the negroes, so working upon 
their credulous emotions that nearly 
a hundred of them prepared to go to 
glory in a body on the night of the 
eighth of October. Having appointed 
an old negro named Cyrus Scott to 
teach them the necessary repentance, 
the preacher moved on to warn others. 

Now, Cyrus was very familiar with 
the failings of his flock, and he frank- 
ly prophesied that nothing but eternal 
condemnation awaited them on the fa- 
tal night, now fast approaching. By 
preaching wrath to come he had his 


congregation hysterical when the 
night of the eighth of October ar- 
rived. Clad in white cotton robes, 


they took up their position on the top 
of a grassy knoll, and waited for the 
heavens to open. All about them 
waved the tall broom sedge, dry as 
tinder. Here they waited until mid- 
night, moaning and sobbing, but no 
judgment began. One o’clock, and the 
skies were still dark. Worn by toil and 
spent by their emotions, they fell fast 
asleep in the soft grass. Even Cyrus 
slept. 

Then it was that some white boys set 
fire to the grass in a circle all about 
the knoll. The flames came up the hill 
with a roar that suddenly awakened 
the sleeping Cyrus. He sprang to his 
feet, bewildered. All around him 
flames crackled and dense clotids of 
smoke rolled up. The night was bright 


with the glare of the fire. Cyrus 
waved his arms wildly. 
“What did I tell you! What did I 


tell you!” he yelled. “The Judgment 
Day’s done come! Here we are! Here 
we are! Plumb in the middle of the 
Pit.”—Lippincott’s Magazine. 





ONE WOMAN TO HER LOVER. 





That the following view of a wo- 
man’s situation and feelings after the 
acceptable of a proposal of marriage 
is not fantastic there will be many a 
reader to testify. It appears in “Con- 
fessions of a Wife” in the May Cen- 
tury. The heroine writes to her ac- 
cepted lover: 

“Dear, what have we done? Oh, 
what have we done? Why did you 
make me love you? I was quite happy 
All my days rose and set in 
peaceful easts and wests—gray and 
rose in sunlight colors. Now I am 
caught up into a stormy sky, dashed 
with searlet and purple and fire, and 
swept along—I don’t know where, I 
don’t know why—carried away from 
myself, as I used to dream that I 
should be if I let myself out of the 
window, and did not fall, but were 
taken up by the wind, and borne to the 
tops of the elms—never any higher, so 
as to be dangerous, but whirled along 
over the heads of people, out of every- 
body’s reach. 

“Now, we are swept along together, 
youand I, and I am out of everybody’s 
reach but yours. And now that I and 
my dream are one, I am afraid of my 
dream; and I am afraid of you. Why 
did you love me? Why did you make 
me, why did you let me, love you? For 
you did—you know you did: you made 
me do it. I didn’t want to love you. 


before. 


Haven’t I entreated you, by every 
look and word and tone these ten 


weeks past, not to make me love you? 
My heart has been a beggar at your 
feet all the spring and summer, pray- 
ing to you not to let me love you. You 
know it has.’ You are not a stupid 
man. You knew I didn’s mean to love 
you, Dana Herwin; or, if you didn’t 
know it, then I take it back, and you’re 
a stupid man, and you deserve to be 
told so. Of course you know I had to 
be decent and friendly, and I didn’t 
keep out of your way altogether. How 
could I? If I hadn’t been friendly 
with you, that would have been telling. 
Nothing gives away the secret of a 
girl’s heart quicker than that—not to 
dare to be friends with a man. She 
might as well propose to him and done 
with it, I think. Of course I had to 
treat you prettily. 

“But I didn’t want to love you this 
way, not this way. I didn’t want to 
marry you. I never thought of such 
a dreadful thing! And I wish you to 
understand, sir, that it is very disa- 
greeable to me to think of it now. I 
will be honest with you at the begin- 
ning of everything. If a woman is 
honest with herself and her love, she 
must be honest with the man she loves. 
And I tell you, sir,—for it is the truth, 
and I’ve got to tell you,—if I could 
unlove you I would do it this minute, 
and stand by the consequences.” 
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A CULTIVATED HEART. 





Two girls were talking one 
They were young, eager and amb; 
and their talk 
“succeeded.” 

Finally, one of them exclaime 
thusiastically : 

“Oh, is there anything in the 
finer than a cultivated brain?” 

Her friend was silent a 
then she answered slowly: 

“Yes, one 
heart!” 

It was an echo of the old word 
“Keep thy heart with all dilige iad 
for out of it are the issues of life” 
Grange Bulletin. 


day, 


tious, 
was of persons who had 


d, en- 
world 
m ment: 

’ 


thing—a cultivated 





HIS CLIENT WON OVER. 





Governor S was a splendid 
lawer, being especially noted for his 
success in criminal cases, almost a). 
ways clearing his client. He was once 
counsel for a man accused of horse. 
stealing. He made a long, eloquent 
and touching speech. The jury retired, 
but returned in a few moments. and, 
with tears in their eyes, proclaimed 
the man “not guilty.” An old ao. 
quaintance stepped up to the prisoner, 
and said: “Jem, the danger is passed: 
and now, honor bright, didn’t ee 
steal that horse?” To which Jom re. 
plied: “Well, Tom, T’ve all along 
thought I took that horse; but since 
T’ve heard the Governor’s speech, | 
don’t believe I did.”—Selected. 





KEEPING FRIENDS. 





The less you exact of your friends, 
the more they will give you. For 
yourself, give as richly and as nobly 
as you want to—of your love and your 
ecnfidence and your loyalty. Live up 
to your highest ideal of what a friend 
should be (and the higher you make 
the ideal the finer woman you will be, 
and the more friends will flock to you), 
but never exact of your friends that 
they shall give you more than they 
choose easily to give. If someone you 
love disappoints you—as many, many 
more will do in days to ecome—do not 
hold up your idea of what she should 
be and do as a mirror in which to 
count her imperfections. Let it pass, 
if you can, with a little smile that may 
be sad, but need not be at all satirical. 
And never be jealous of a friend, if 
you want to keep one. If anybody you 
are fond of forms other friendships, 
or seems to be engrossed with other 
friends, do not let it make you un- 
happy; and, above all, never offer com- 
ment upon her all-too-evident neglect 
of her old friends for new ones.—La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 





USES OF LUMBER IN CHINA 





In China, probably more wood is 
used for coffins than for any other 
purpose. The coffins are made of lum- 
ber from 4 to 10 inches thick. It is 
not a high estimate to say that from 
8,000,000,000 to 10,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber are annually thus utilized. 

The great majority of houses are 
built of mud and bricks, or mud and 
straw or millet stalks; very little lum- 
ber is used. The roofs are made of 
either tiles or straw and mud. 

Next to coffins, the greatest use for 
lumber in China is for boats. While 
there are no statistics on the subject, 
it is safe to say that the number of 
eraft runs into the millions. The vast 
coast line, the enormous rivers, the 
wonderful canal systems of China are 
all teeming with boats of every ‘le 


. . ef we 
scription, propelled by steam, sali, toW 
j 


line, or oars operated by both hance 
it 

and foot. Through vast aress °! 
° +} 

country, rivers and canals form ‘He 
they 


only highways; in some sections, 
are more numerous than the common 
roads in the most densely populated 
agricultural districts of the Unit 
States.—Consul H. B. Miller, Nine! 
wang, China. 








Senator Hoar received word thet 4 
friend who was supposed to have ap- 
pendicitis was really suffering to™ 
acute indigestion. The New York Tr!- 
bune says the Senator from Mass ichu- 
setts made this reply: 

“That is good news. I rejoice that 
the trouble lies in the table of cons 
tents rather than in the appendix. 





A Judge, in remanding a criminal, 
called him a scoundrel. The prisoner 
replied: “Sir, I am not as big Ds 
scoundrel as your honor’—here thé 
culprit stopped, but finally added— 
“takes me to be.” “Put your words 
closer together,” said the judge. 





Col. Olds: There is general comment 
on the cleanness of the crops and the 
garden-like appearance of most farms. 
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Children’s Column. 


Christian Life Column. 





HIS SIXTH BIRTHDAY, 





He has given up his cradle and his fit- 
: tle worsted ball, 

He has hidden all his dolls behind 

the door; 

He must have rocking horse 

And a hardwood top, of 

course, : 

For he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


He has cut off all his curls, they are 
7 only fit for girls, 
And has left them in a heap upon 
the floor, 
For he’s six years old today, 
And he’s glad to hear them 
say 
That he isn’t mamma’s 
more. 


baby any 


He has pockets in his trousers, like his 
s older brother Jim, 
Though he thinks he should have had 
them long before, 
Has new shoes laced to the 
top, 
*Tis a puzzle where they stop; 
And he isn’t mamma’s baby any more. 


e has heard his parents sigh, and has 
greatly wondered why 
They are sorry when he has_ such 
bliss in store; 
For he’s now their darling 


boy, 
And _ will be their pride and 


joy, 
Though he cannot be their baby any 
more. ‘ 
—Georgiana E. Billings. 





THE MOTTO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT GAVE 
A BOY. 





Boys cannot start in life with too 
large a number of good mottoes as a 
guide for general action. A_ short 
time ago the pupils of the Broadway 
school in Pawtucket, R. I., were in- 
structed to choose a motto to serve as 
a guide through life. 

One of the pupils, Francis Burton 
Harrington, a great admirer of the 
President, adopted an utterance ad- 
dressed by Mr. Roosevelt to his Rough 
Riders, on going into action: “No 
matter what comes, you must not 
squeal.” 

Francis’ teacher suggested that he 
write the President, telling him how 
he came to make the choice. The boy 
did so, winding up his letter as fol- 
lows: “I can’t be a President, for I 
have to be a doctor like my father, but 
I will keep the motto.” 

A short time passed, and one morn- 
ing the postman brought Francis a 
good-sized package from Washington. 
It enclosed a large picture of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and on the lower mar- 
gin, in the President’s own handwrit- 
ing, was the following: 

“Por Francis Burton Harrington 
trom Theodore Roosevelt, March 24, 
1902: Do you play football, Burton? 
If so, a good motto (for football and 
for life generally) is, ‘Don’t foul, don’t 
finch, hit the line hard.’”—Young 


People’s Weekly. 





A LITTLE AMUSEMENT FROM A CENT. 





Don’t say penny; cent. A 
penny is an English coin. The Stan- 
dard Dictionary says penny may mean 
any coin of trifling value, but if you 
mean cent, say eent, as a penny may 


say 


or may not be a cent. 

With this little piece of advice to 
start with, let us suggest how a lit- 
tle amusement may be obtained from 
a cent: 

What official is suggested by this 
coin? Copper. 

A messenger is mentioned on the 
coin. Where? One cent (one sent.) 

Where do you find the first Ameri- 
cané Tndian. 

Where do you remark a snake? Cop- 
Per head. 

Point out a Southern fruit? Date. 


Where do you find computes? 
igures, 

qQ . 

Something denounced by Audubo- 
Usts’ Feathers. 

MN » A ¢ . 
Piece of ancient armor? Shield. 
Name an emblem of victory repre- 
sented? Wreath. 

Where do you find a great assur- 
ance’ Cheek. 


Vhere do you find what all families 
8 nid : . 6 . 
sho id be in feeling? United. 


> i i 
I Point out a swift animal? Hare 
Nair), 

Where do you discover an emblem of 
Toyalty? QCrown. 

) ‘a , ; 

P rt of a hill 2? Brow. 

Part of a river? Mouth. 


Pertaining to an Eastern country? 
ndian. 
Temple. 


»} e ; 
lace of worship ? 
negation ? 


Where do you find a 
not (not). 
That of which our country is made 
up? States. 
Announces or affirms? States. 
./ hat our ancestors fought for? 
iberty, 
we e ‘ 
Principal, foremost, greatest ? Chief. 
Abandons? Departs from? Leaves. 


, sone is an orchestra found? 
nd, 


Name a part of a bottle represent- 


ed? Neck. 


‘ Fastens bolts? Locks.—The Ameri- 
an Boy, 





JoY. 

Many people weary themselves out 
in trying to make themselves good. 
They go from book to book, and from 
service to service, to learn 
grow in grace. 


how to 
Years pass, and they 
find little change occurs, and they are 
as far as ever from the goal which 
they seek. Why should it all be so re- 
sultless? Why should it not be that 
all our efforts to reach a higher stage 
in the Christian life meet with siic- 
cess? Why is it that Christian expe- 
rience is in such a disturbed state? 
There must be some principle running 
through the Christian life which would 
aid us. There is a principle, and a 
very simple one. It is that every ef- 
fect has a cause. If I am cold, there 
is a cause for it. I can’t extirpate the 
cold. I must find the cause of the 
coldness. It must be a cold room, or 
a cold article of clothing. If there is 
anything wrong in a man’s spiritual 
life, he must find out the cause and 
deal with it. Some, when they come to 
cross roads in their life and don’t 
know how to turn, are advised by reli- 
gious people to pray about it and all 
will come right. We have no such as- 
surance that we should do this men- 
tioned in the Bible. What the Bible 
says is really this: “Unto the upright 
there ariseth light in the darkness.” 
Then my first business is to ask, Am 
I upright in heart? If so, it must hap- 
pen that light will arise. It is just a 
ease of cause and effect, antecedent 
and consequent. We have no right to 
pray unless we are in the line. We 
must fulfill the condition on which 
alone the answer can be given. Our 
thoughts are too little fixed on effects 
and on causes. 
this! 

One of the things people want most 
in the Christian life is joy—perhaps 
the crown of all religious grace. When 
attained, then the Christian life be- 
comes worth living. People search in 
all directions for this Christian joy. 
When I was in Sunday-school I 
thought thus: That we were to ask 
for what we wanted and we would get 
it; and that joy was kept in heaven in 
lumps, and was let down in answer to 
prayer; and that all the graces were 
kept in heaven and let down in this 
fashion. 


If we would only see 


There may be cireumstances 
in which they do come, and whether we 
know it or not we ean easily tell by 
turning over a few pages of our Bible. 
There has 
chapter (John xv.) 
which, above all others, tells us about 
joy, and verse 11: 


It does not come directly. 
been read the 


“These things have 
I spoken unto you, that my joy might 
remain in you, and that joy 
might be full.” If we want to know 
how our joy is to be full, we must at- 
tend to The vine was 
that which brought joy to the heart of 
‘man. And joy is to be attained by 
bearing fruit. Any one who bears 
fruit will find it is the effect of the 


your 


these words. 


cause. We are to look for these things 
indirectly. They are not to come mag- 


ically, but according to the laws of the 
spiritual world. I appeal to your own 
experience. Whenever you have done 
any simple thing to help on the cause 
of Christ in the world, or done some 
good thing to another, joy has come of 
its own accord. No one can be quietly 
glad by praying for it, but by bearing 
fruit, You 
must have been struck with the con- 
ditionalness of the promise given. In 
that fifteenth chapter of John’s Gos- 
pel you will see how often that word 
“if” comes in—if you do so and so, so 
and so will follow. Verse 7, “If ye 
abide in me, and my words abide in 


which is the condition. 


you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it 
shall be done unto you.” The impor- 
tant part of the text is the “if.” We 
are not entitled to ask what we will 
unless we fulfill Christ’s words. Verse 
10, “If ye keep my commandments, ye 
shall abide in love,” ete. The princi- 
ple I am asking you to look into is the 
conditionalness of the promises and 
answers to prayer, and of getting the 
Christian virtues and graces. These 
do not come to us unless we apply the 
Henry Drummond. 





causes. 





EVERYBODY ADVISED TO USE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM. 
Levergue, Tenn., June 30, 1899. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 

land, O.: 

I wrote you March 1st in regard to 
my mule’s shoulder. I have used about 
one-fifth of a bottle of your GOM- 
BAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM and 
have cured the shoulder, which I 
thought ruined. It cured it with four 
aplications. I would not take $5.00 
for the rest of the bottle of Balsam. 
I advise anybody to use Caustic Bal- 
sam in a case of this kind, instead of 
losing the horse. 





B. CO. WILLIAMS. 


—— 


Woman’s Work. 


THE GIRLS THAT ARE WANTED. 








The girls that are wanted are girls of 
sense, 
Whom fashion can never deceive; 
Who can follow whatever is pretty 
And dare what is silly to leave. 


The girls that are wanted are careful 
girls, 
Who count what a thing will cost; 
Who use with a prudent, generous 
hand, 
But see that nothing is lost. 


The girls that are wanted 
with hearts, 
They are wanted for mothers and 
wives; 
Wanted to cradle in loving arms 
The strongest and frailest of lives. 


are girls 


The clever, the witty, 
girls, 
There are few who can understand; 
But, oh! for the wise, loving, home 
girls, 
There’s a constant and steady de- 
mand. 


the brilliant 


The girls that are wanted are good 
girls, 
Good from the hearts to the lips; 
Pure as the lily is white, and pure 
From its heart to its sweet leaf tips. 


The girls that are wanted are home 
girls, 
Girls that are mother’s right hand; 
That fathers and mothers can trust to, 
And the little ones understand. 


Girls that are fair on the hearthstone, 
And pleasant when nobody sees; 

Kind and sweet to their own folk, 
Ready and anxious to please. 


The girls that are wanted are wise 
girls, 

That know what to do and to say; 
That drive with a smile or a soft word 
The wrath of the household away. 

—Ledger Monthly. 





THE NEED OF A CHAPERON. 





One of the most important demands 
of social life is that young girls should 
be properly chaperoned. Mothers can- 
not be too eareful of their duties in 
the their 


guardianship of young 
daughters. This does not imply any 


doubt as to their trustworthiness, but 
the world is neither a lenient nor kind 
judge; society demands that certain 
laws for conduct be observed, and if 
they are disregarded the parents must 
get the credit of being ignorant or 
sadly indifferent, or the daughters of 
being reckless, forward or rebellious. 
There are few things so precious and 
sacred as the reputation of a young 


girl. A mother is a girl’s natural 
chaperon. If she cannot accompany 


her alwavs, she can, at least, be sure 
that her daughter is under proper and 
The Delineator 
for May, in its department of social 
observances, discusses very closely this 
phase of family obligations and ealls 
attention to the fact that lack of care 
on the part of parents results too of- 
ten in the foolish engagements and im- 
prudent early marriages of young peo- 
ple. 


dignified protection. 





TO CAN CORN, PEAS, AND BFANS, 





As I have had such good luck with 
my canned corn, peas, and beans, I 
would like try my 
way. I used pint cans, with new caps 
and rubbers. After shaving off the 
corn and seraping cob to get all the 


other readers to 


milk, I pounded corn in cans with the 
small end of a potato masher, until the 
milk ran over the tops of cans, put on 
caps without rubbers, and not screwed 
quite tight. I placed a piece of board 
in the bottom of the wash boiler, put 
in cans with water reaching not quite 
to tops of them. Put on stove and 
boiled three hours after reaching boil- 
Took off caps, put on rub- 
bers, replaced caps perfectly tight, 
boiled one hour longer, lifted boiler 
from the stove, and left corn in boiler 
until cold. Washed off cans, and set 
away in a dark place. After shelling 
I filled pint cans, poured in cold wa- 


ing point. 


ter until brimming over, and still kept 
pouring on to make sure they were 
full, put on caps without rubbers and 
boiled two hours, took off and 
filled up cans brimful from boiling 
kettle, put on rubbers and caps per- 
feetly tight and boiled one hour lon- 
ger. Every can kept perfectly. I 
know of three women who canned corn 
at the time I did, but used quart cans, 
and only cooked the corn three hours, 
and every can spoiled. I think if one 
used quart cans they ought to cook 
them at least five or six hours.—Mrs. 
E. Jude, South Lyon, Mich., in Epi- 


tomist. 


caps 





“Here’s a story of a dog that hatch- 
ed out a nest of eggs which had been 
deserted by the hen.” “Does it say 
what sort of a dog it was?” “No, but 





it must have been a setter.”—Judge. 





The Progressive Farmer, June 24, 1902. 





MOTHERHOOD. 


There is a supreme moment in the 
life of woman—a moment when God 
shows His face, and the divine and 
human meet and merge. It is the mo- 
ment when her first-born is laid upon 
her breast and his heart begins its 
beating next to her own—a moment 
when the depths of human feeling are 
touched and awakened and the heights 
of human possibilities disclosed. The 
imprint of that moment’s insight will 
sink and last according to the stuff on 
which it falls—acecording to the char- 
acter that takes the impression and 
the womanliness that retains it. 

The birth of a child has often meant 
the birth of a mother—to a higher, bet- 
ter living, with wider understanding, 
deeper feeling and positive aim. It 
is one thing to idle away one’s own 
life and waste one’s own talents. It is 
quite another to neglect the possibil- 
ities in a life entrusted to one’s care. 
After the first rush of joy, and pride, 
and gratitude, which are the initial 
qualities of mother-love, comes a real- 
ization of the new résponsibility. 





It is limitless! 


What may have been the purpose of 
the Inflnite in giving life to this tiny 
atom of flesh and blood? To what 
magnitude may the soul within this 
little body expand! To what heights 
may the raw material of this mind be 
trained, to what beauties cultured! 
What part of the work in life’s vine- 
yard were those baby hands sent to 
perform, and will the fruition of their 
work be wheat or chaff ? 


The divine confidence in womanhood 
implied by giving to her the privilege 
of child-bearing and _ child-rearing 
should compensate for the thorns that 
protect the flower of 
should awaken into active being every 
high endeavor and womanly virtue.— 
Lavinia Hart, in the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. 


motherhood— 





LITTLE ACHES never grow to be 
big ones if they are promptly treated 
with Perry Davis’ Painkiller. A good 
thing to remember in the season of 
diarrchoe, cholera morbus and other 
bowel complaints that come with sum- 



















DO‘YOU SHOOT? Aga > 


If you do you should send your name and address on @ postal card fore 


WINCHESTER 


"GUN CATALOGUE. e IT’S FREE? 

} Itillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 

Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 

Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
FOR 


$5.00 $3.50 


Is made‘in all leather including Patent Leather, Patent Kid, Box Calf, Enamel, Kid 
and Seal Skin, Ete. 


All New Styles and Shapes. 


We think they are worth $5.00. Order a pair sent to you subject to examination 
If you do not think as we do return at our expense, and if you do, 
pay $8.50 and get the best shoes made. 


DANIEL ALLEN & CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 
































Offer Extra Special. 


HON. W.J. BRYAN, twice candidate for the Presidency, has many warm 
admirers and well-wishing friends in North Carolina who no doubt take or 
would like to subscribe for a paper owned and edited by Mr. Bryan. 


THE COMMONER _!sThat Paper. 


The subscription price is only $1.00 per year. 


By special arrangement we are 
authorized to take subscriptions as follows: 


The Commoner alone per year........6..0405 1.00 
The Progressive Farmer alone per year...... 1.00 


The Commoner } i" 
The Progressive Farmer \ Together one year 140 


This applies to new or renewal subscriptions for either paper. Your sub- 
criptions will be entered or extended on both mailing lists on receipt of 
$1.50. Send all orders, giving name and address plainly written, to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. N. 

















mer. 


No matter when, where or how you buy a carriage or 
harness, our FREE illustrated éatalogue will 
you with the LOWEST FACTORY PRICE 


plete descriptions and accurate illustrations. 
guide ite in buying right. 1t also explains 
lling direct.— 

A Plan that Fuliy Protects Every 


of se! 


Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. A\ tte 
Ment Osea racine esn a Lal an RST ARS 
estern ce an stributing House, St. Louls, { i, 
The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. ARS Lk Yj 
Write you 
nearest office 


St. Louis. 
Columbus. 
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Industrial Education in Agriculture, Engineering, Electricity, 
Mechanic Arts, and Cotton Manufacturing. A Combination of 


Book Studies and practical work. 


120 Scholarships in 
Courses. 


Address— 


President GEO. T. 


30 Teachers. 400 Students. 


Agriculture. 120 Scholarships in Other 


WINSTON, LL.D., West Raleigh, N. C. 
























































The Progressive Farmer, June 24 1902 
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Correspondence. 


CORN CRACKER TALES OF SEVERAL OF 
OUR EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. =. 








Seme Results of the Educational Campaign— 
“New Converts and Old—But the Millen- . 
ium is Not Yet at Hand. 


Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


As the Teachers’ Assembly is in ses- 
sion as this is. written, it seems from 
reports appearing in Raleigh and 
Charlotte dailies,” that something is 
being done for education. 

I have been in this State for-some- 
thing over twenty years, and see much 
in present outlook to cause all friends 
of public schools to thank God and 
take courage. Dr. Winston in his ad- 
dress on “Twenty-five Years of Educa- 
tional Progress,” said much that was 
timely and inspiring. We all remem- 
ber when a State Superintendent de- 
voted his hour to talking “tariff,” 
“gound-money,” or “tree silver,” and 
would have been considered a first- 
rate crank had he urged the impera- 
tive needs of universal education. Se- 
cretly, the heads of higher institutions 
looked with eontempt on the strug- 
gling, cringing, poorly-paid, and, gen- 
erally incompetent free school peda- 
gogue. As Dr. Winston says, the main 
qualification to hold down a job in the 
rural schools, was to be incompetent 
te live at anything else. Five years 
ago any man in this region who taught 
school and claimed that a teacher had 
any rights that a partisan politician, 
a sectarian preacher, or a local editor 
was bound to respect, was regarded as 
a pestilent fellow and mover of sedi- 
tion. 

I happen to be informed along this 
line, and remember a man who tried 
it. I further remember that he found 
Jordan a hard road to travel, and that 
he still bears, in his weather-beaten 
countenance, the scars of conflict. But 
he tells me that when he hears the 
rallying call of Aycoek—ringing like 
the war cry of Jehovah’s cohorts go- 
ing to battle against the forces of 
Apolyon in the great Armageddon— 
he feels that the fields are whitening 
to the harvest. When he hears the 
preacher enunciating an appeal for 
popular education along with good 
tidings of great joy, he feels that one 
who goeth abroad, weeping, bearing 
precious seed, shall return with joy 
bearing his sheaves with him. 

‘ He remembers that five years ago, 
a minister at Polkville proclaimed 
with a flourish of trumpets that, 
“These free sehools were a nuisance, 
and taught by people of no character. 
What we need is Christian schools 
(Methodist) with consecrated (Meth- 
edist) men and women in charge.” 
Your correspondent is a Methodist, 
but not quite so narrow. The teachers 
of Cleveland County, white and col- 
ered, number abput from one hundred 
and twenty-five te one hundred and 
fifty. Of these, at least ninety per 
cent are membera of the Methodist 
and Baptist ehurches. If they are un- 
worthy, the fault lies with their pas- 
tors and the County Superintendent. 
He is a church member and active iu 
ehurch and Sunday-sehool work. 

But many guns have been silenced, 
and now the politicians who let Dr. 
EB. A. Alderman, Prof. C. H. Mebane, 

Dr. J. W. Bailey, and others, fight the 

battle, while they winked and smirked 

im derision, have now eaptured the 

band-wagon, and swear they have been 

there all the time. 

Governor Aycoek, Prof. J. Y. Joy- 
ner, are loyal, and, perhaps, a corpo- 
ral’s guard of ethers may be exempt, 
but at present their names are not on 
my old list. 

But the main trouble is, the people 
really in need of the instruction at 

Morehead, will not be there, and can 

not be. A man gets $25 to $30 from 

three to four months in the year, ‘and 
pays eight dollars a month for board, 
and eats and sleeps with the hired 
man. A lady gets the same price, pays 
the same board rates, and helps to 
cook, builds her own fire, and washes 
the dishes. When the school closes the 
male teacher cultivates his mind by 
ehopping 


nothing all winter but teaching | ask that you keep the good work up. | 
school,” draws inspiration from the We women are very persistent, and 
muses by chopping cotton. They no 


more dream of going to Morehead 
than of standing in the shadow of the 
Sphinx 
stands an eternal vigil, a mute monu- 
ment to the departed glory of ancient 


Pyramids where the silent 


Egypt. 


Most of them will read their county 
paper and find that some “hustling cit- 
stalwart Democrat,” or “beau- 
tiful and accomplished daughter of 
some colonel (who never smelt pow- 
der) is in town,” but not a word will 
many of them read of where the clans 


izen,” “ 


existence, and finally some ignoramus 
marries a girl, who, Maud Muller like, 
had higher aspirations. 


cord-wood and _ plowing, 
while the girl who has been “doing 


gathered by the waves of the sad blue 
sea. 

Once a month they will hear some 
preacher recount that this is the State 
of “more religion and better water” 
than anywhere else, but, finally, claim 
that times are getting worse, since 
men used to shout but now yearn for 
the wisdom of the world which is fool- 
ishness with God. Finally, they are 
threatened with drought, flood, pesti- 
lence and disaster, if they don’t pay 
the preacher better. This is the type 
of minister who is “agin” the free 
schools. He is to some extent play- 
ing out, but ignorance dies hard. 


The teacher keeps up his tread-mill 
| 


He wants her 
for a help-meet in the corn and cot- 
ton patch, and she is also expected to 
wash, cook, and milk. He is “agin” 


“the durned free schools,” “becaze” 
they help educate the nigger. In five 
years she says “axed” and “seed,” 


“agin” and “disremember” just as does 
her lord and master, and finally con- 
cludes there is no use in educating a 
“yal” no-how. By selling what they 
should eat, and eating what they can’t | 
sell, they are able in middle life to put 
up a store. In a few years they wax 
arrogant and build a white house. | 
Then when they see a poor devil come | 
in with a spring chicken who wants | 
“snuff and a little terbaccer for paw 
and mam,” they order him about, just 
as the merchant was ordered about 
when he went to the store with spring | 
chickens, in boyhood, and tell weve | 
people all that is worth knowing. He 
gets it from “drummers,” who wear 
better clothes and are more knowing 
than Solomon in all his glory. At least 
the merchant and drummer both think 
so, and the neighbors don’t know any 
better. The merchant is a tower of 
strength in the church, and knows all | 
about how much school we ought to 
have, and where “deestricts” ought to 
be. The preacher calls to see him of- 
ten, and it is headquarters for local 
candidates. He tells all the men on 
whom he holds mortgages how to vote, 
and has learned from the “drummers,” 
as well as captains and colonels who 
are running for county offices, just 
how to save the State. In a sly way, 
he’ll pick some intelligent “renter” 
who reads, or some teacher, and then 
parade this information—right in the 
presence of his informant—as original 
product of his profound and seething 
brain. When he goes to town the pa- 
per claims the town was full of people. 
If, however, three thousand poor dév- 
ils that farm and teach drive in, the 
paper is either silent or remarks there 
was absolutely nobody in town that 
day. 
So, while much is being done, (and 
I rejoice thereat) the educational mil- 
lenium has not set up here just yet. 
We have 85 white districts in this 
eounty and 28 colored, and about 
enough school population and _ terri- 
tory for 60 all told. So far it is all 
left to merchants and preachers. 
CORN CRACKER. 
Cleveland Oo., N. C. 








THE KING’S DAUGHTEBS AND THE 
REFORMATORY. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


I did not see the article of Mr. An- 
drews against Reformatories recently 
published in your paper, but noted 
last week your editorial and the letters 
of Mr. Fleming and Mr. Miller. 

To me it seems a blot on the State’s 
record that it has no place where 
youthful criminals can be sent. It 
is utterly wrong that they should be 
sent to the penitentiary or to the roads 
to live among hardened criminals, and 
as Mr. Miller says, “to prepare them 
for a life of crime.” 

You may not have noted that at the 
State Convention of “the King’s 
Daughters” of North Carolina held in 
this city one month ago, it was de- 
cided to enter into some united State 
work, and when the vote was taken as 
to what, “a State Reformatory” had 
the entire vote. As a member of the 
King’s Daughters Reformatory Com- 
mittee I thank Mr. Miller and your- 
self for championing the plan, and 


hope in the end to carry our point, but 
we gladly welcome any help and en- 
couragement. Of course, we look to 
the men of the State to help push 


needed charity. 


tend to have a State Reformatory. 
MRS. F. A. OLDS. 





along the plan, and I am sure we would 
pledge ourselves to any amount of 
work that need be done for this much 
Let those who ap- 
prove of the plan “hold up the hands” 
of the King’s Daughters who have put 
their shoulders to the wheel and in- 


A B8UGGESTION. 





Cor. of The ProgresiveFarmer. 


We hope the next quarterly Alliance 
will be invited to discuss the prevail- 
ing educational boom and the neces- 
sity of organizing an orphanage or 
traning school for Alliance children. 
If the State will utilize the very suit- 
able property at Hillsboro for a Re- 
formatory, the orphanage can be lo- 
eated at Raleigh, or some’ other 
charitable center. All other brother- 
hoods and professions improve their 
opportunities, but their steadfast sup- 
port and perpetuity depends on the 
farmers’ success—agricultural devel- 
opment. The way now opens. 

We hope Harry Farmer can be in- 
duced to have his Talks reduced to 
book form for sale. They receive fa- 
vorable comment. 

Crops look well after good rains, 
but small grain is light. is Cs es 

Columbus Co., N. C. 








FARMING ‘‘ WEST OF THE RIDGE.” 





Cor. of The Pregressive Farmer. 

As I see that a few farmers, in the 
middle and Eastern part of the State, 
have complied with your request by re- 
porting the conditions of farming op- 
erations in their sections of the State, 
but having seen nothing lately from 
any one “west of the Ridge,” I have 
concluded to send you a few items 
from this region. 

I will begin by saying that we have 
had a peculiar spring season, and 


| every kind of vegetation at first of 


May seemed to be very much behind 
its usual condition; but at present 
every thing, such as corn, oats, mea- 
dows and garden vegetables, appear to 
be as far advanced as usual for the 
middle of June, and all growing and 
looking fine at present. We were be- 
ginning to want rain, but had good 
rains yesterday and the day before. 
On account of dry weather for a few 
weeks past, farmers have their crops 
in good condition, and our prospects 
are favorable for full crops of all 
kinds, excepting wheat and rye, which 
were so badly winter-killed that 
scarcely any of either will be har- 
vested. We have an average prospect 
for apples and peaches and other kinds 
of fruit. On the whole, I think 6ur 
conditions, out among the mountains, 
are such that we can afford to be rea- 
sonably cheerful and hopeful. 

A considerable portion of our peo- 
ple are working in mines and factories 
of various kinds, and consequently a 


ing than used to be; but improved 
farm implements enable farmers to 
get along about as well as when all 
worked on the farm. 
I get The Progressive Farmer regu- 
larly on Tuesday evening, and always 
find its pages entertaining and edify- 
ing, and wish that more of our people 
in the Western part of the State could 
be induced to take and read it, and 
that more of the farmers would join 
in sending out items of news from the 
counties all over the State, from Cur- 
rituck te Cherokee. 
A. J. LONG, SR. 
Jackson Co., N. O. 











wiLL wor SCAR oR as 
GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


is the safest and most effective lotion or 
blister for ailments c. 


HORSES and CATTLE 


and supersedes all cautery or firing. 

Itis prepared exclusively by J. E. Gom- 
bault, ex-Veterinary Surgeon tothe French 
Government Stud. 


~ Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use. Send fer descriptive circulars, testimo- 
nials,ete. Address 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY Cleveland, Ohio 











'f RHEUMA‘:DE + URED HUN 
H. H. HARILEY. 


“TyrRO, ’ ©, May 10th, 1901. 
THE BOBBITT DEUG CO. 
Gentenen: I] bad rbeun atism for 
more than 15 years in my rightarm and 
shoulder Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fali of 18¥9 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr. 
J. B. Smith, druggist. of 1! exington, 
recommended KHKUMACID I 


bought one bottle and before using half 


of it, f-una it was relieving ne. Bre 
fore finishing third boit eI could raise 
and stra‘'ghien my arm. and it has 
cured me. Very res, ectfully, 
(Signed) H. H. HARTLEY 

Mr, Hartley is one of the most promi- 
nent and highly respected citizens of 
Davidson county, end represented h'‘s 
county io the last legislautre 

Kheumacide is the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. Avoid substitutes. Ali drug- 
gists sell it. Price $1. 





Wake Co., N. O. 


smaller portion are engaged in farm-- 











ROYSTER TO FIGHT THE COMBINE. 


The Owner of a Cotton Oil Mill at Tarboro 
Makes a Contract With German 
Potash Magnates. 


Norfolk, June 16.—F. S. Royster, 
president of the Royster Guano Com- 
pany, has returned from Germany, 
where he was during the negotiations 
between the German potash magnates 
and the officers of the Virginia-Oaro- 
lina Chemical Company. Mr. Royster 
made a contract for a number of years 
with some of the independent potash 
mines in Germany, and will fight the 
Virginia-Carolina Company. He has 
incorporated a $100,000 cotton oil mill | 
at Tarboro, N. O., for the purpose of 
getting cotton seed meal to use in his 
fertilizer plants, the Virginia-Caroli- 
na Company having bought up all the 
mills supplying him. 








A well-known medical journals of- 
fers this advice: “If the child does not 
thrive on fresh milk, boil it.” Why 
not begin by merely spanking it? It 
may learn to like it after a while.— 
Atlanta Journal. 





The Senate will vote on the Appala- 
chian Park bill this (Tuesday) morn- 
ing. 











Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, ete, It will 
save many @ medical bill. It teaches 


the use of 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 50 years, 
mail, 25 cents. 


E. & S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MO. 


Bottle by 
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KILL THE HAWKS 
and WILD TURKEYS. 


Why Have Hawks 


about your premises? Others do not. 


The Draughon Hawk Caller 


calls them to you. Take the caller and you: 
gun and get ridof the pests. Save your chick 
ens and birds and please your wife. 

A Turkey Hunt 
maa excitable and profitable by the use <° 
the 


Draughon Turkey Caller. 


yd gene ig imitator of a wild turkey ever pro 
duced, and never fails todraw them to .) 
These callers are furnished by mail postpaid » 
75 cents each, or $6 per dozen, by the patentee 


H. H. DRAUGHON, Mingo, N. C. 


lst Premium awarded at N. C. State Fair, 1901, 
to each of above callers. 
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CORN MACH ye oe ARN 
eit OFT IN HIS CORN CRop 
F DOV a aail x 
— oe sy 
Post 
aN 


wRITE FOR 


“KING CORN 


AN INTERESTING BOOK 
TELLS HOW TO DOUBLE THE 
VALUE OF YOUR CORN CROP 


‘7 MGrmiex HarvestincMactine® 


CHICAGO USA. 


CUT OUT ‘THIS COUPON, 


MCCORMICK HARVESTING | 
MAIL“ KING CORN” TO THE FOLLOWING ADDRESS. 


MACHINE €°.ChicagollSA. 
57 § 

















This remarkable work was first 
heavy, tough paper binding. 


eT ee ae en ee 


1 


mer one year for only $1.25. 
ddress : 











Gleason’s Horse Book. 
PROF. OSCAR GLEASON. 


Renowned throughout America and patronized by the United?States Gov 
ernment as the most expert and successful horseman of 
the age. The whole work treats of 
Breeeding, Training, Breaking, Driving, Feeding, 
Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 


sold exclusively by agents at $2 pe: 


copy. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 
illustration in the $2 edition, but is printed on lighter paper and has a 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


Weare prepared to make this great offer: Send us $1 in new su 
tions (not your own) to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewals 
(other than your own) and we will send you a copy free pre 

We will send any one a copy of this work and The Progressive Far 

Firat gome. first served. Order at once. 


p 
paid. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, 'N. C. 











<THE TRIUMPH FISH HOOK, 


* Here i: a hook from ld tees oe 
ng fist can escape aot te i i 
ta&en off, even though it be 
a week. You bait the mid- 





dle hook, the fish bites, as i) 
usnal, when the other two 7, 
hooks close down, as shown Sd 


in the cutand 


There He Is ** 


Ther> are four sizes. Made 
for fre~h or sait water fish- ~ 
ing, and any size fish can b; 
caugbt, from a Minnow toa 
cod. ‘the man who wants 
to fish for fun—for the sake 
of fishihg—wil' not care for 
this hook. But there ave "i 
many wholiketo FISH FUR Cie 
FISH, and such will find the - 
TRIUMPH adapted to their 

waits. 

The cut shows better than 

words can tell how the ho>k ae 
op rates, and description is needless. 

The price is ONE DOLLAR A DOZEN post- 
paid. Sample mailed for ten cen:s.’ State 
what size is wanted—large, medium, gmajj 
Dozens will be assorted or all ulike:s wan. 
ted Don’t forget to state t'e size Address 
F. J. ROOT, 90 W. Broadway, New York. ; 








Zs RALEIGH 
aS MARBLE 
WORKS, 


COOPER BROS., Proprietors 
RALEIGH, N.C, 


Tablets, 
Headstones, 
Iron Fence, 
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WE PAY FREIGHT. 
—o— 
Ra New Catalogue for 
the asking. -. .. 














A Love Story of the Philippines, 


The First Romance Laid in Our New Eastern 
Possessions — DANIEL EVERTON, Vouypn. 
TEER-REGULAR—By Israel Putnam A story 
of love and so!dier life in the Philippines in 
which a college-bred American Volunteer 
Regular, an artistocratic New York girl ana 
a lovely native Filipiro maiden figure con. 
spicuously. 


WELCOMED WITH HIGH PRAISE. 


The New York Press: 

It is the only respectable Filipino novel we 
have seen. The author has made it so because 
he knows exactly what he is writing about. 
His characters trom real life are ali drawn 
ably. Moreover, they are all human—so hn- 
man that th do natursl and mistaken 
things. He writes with confidence, and he is 
justified, not only by his knowledge of the men 
and incidents described, which is thorough, 
but by his skiil in handling the )anguage, fis 
ability in constructing and mana nga plo 
and by his true and equa) insight into the 
probabilities of his human mind and heart. 
* * * Asanovel ‘Daniel Everton” is full of 
that sober common _ sense which means se 
much to the reader, tired with the surfeit of 
mad heroics and theatric passion that fill nine 
book covers out of ten these days. 
Handsome Covers. 12mo, Cloth. I)lustrations 
by Sewell Co!lins. $1.20 ne‘; postage, 10 cent. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. Publishers 
80 LAFAYETrE PLACE, NEw YORK. 


‘SPEGIAL RATES ANNOUNCED 


Via Southern Railway. 





KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Knoxville, Tenn., 
and return, $12.65, on account of 
Summer School, Knoxville. Tick. 
ets on sale June 16th, 17th and 
18:h, June 28th, 29th and 30th; 
July 11th, 12th and 13th, final re- 
turn limit August 15, 1902. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

One fare plus $2 for the round trip, 
account Annual Meeting Southern 
Educational Association. Tickets 
on sale June 27th to July ist, with 
final limit July 6, 1902 , except by 
depositing ticket with Joint Agent 
on or before July 6tb, and on pay- 
ment of a fee of 5 cents an exten- 
sion may be obtained up to and in 
cluding September 10, 1902. Rate 
Raleigh to Chattanooga and re 
turn $17 50. 

MONTEAGLE, TENN. 

From Raleigh to Monteagle, Tenn, 
and return, $17.95, on account 
Mcnteagle Assembly Bible School. 
Tickets on sale July ist 2nd and 
8rd, also July 23rd, 24th and 25th; 
final return limit August 30, 1903. 


For full particulars, information, 
etc., call on oraddress, T C. Sturgis, 
City Ticket Agent, Yarborough 
House, Building, Raleigh, N. C. 


$60.25 TD CALIFORNI. 


The Southern Railway announces 
the ab. ve low rate from Raleigh t0 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, Cal, 
and return, allowing stop overs at 
any point west of first Colorado, 
Wyoming, Texas, Montana or Brit: 
ish Columbia points, and will allow 
holders to go one route and retarD 
another. 


Imperial Council Nobles of the Ms& 
tic Shrine, San Francisco, al., 
August 11-22. 


Tickets wi) be sold May 26th, Jane 
7th, inclusive and August ist, t0 
August 7sb, inclusive. < goes 

A rare opportunity to visit Cali- 
forniaan’d points of interest en r ute. 
For full particulxre as to limits and 
other information call on or address 
T. C. Sturgis, City Ticket Agent, 
Yarborovgh House Building, Rel 
eigh, N C. 








Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 


poo, 
IDE-MARKS. “i. 


RKS “ic 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT oFFICce 
, WASHINGTON.D.C. 


free on 
low th bem 
Patents and 
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LOOK SQUARELY AT IT. 


The figures on the little red slip 
pasted on this paper, or on the wrap- 
per in which you receive it, contains 
the name of the subscriber, and the 
jate to which his subscription has been 
paid. Tf the label on your paper shows 
any date that has passed then you owe 
from that date to the present at the 
rate of $1 per year. As it takes cash 
to run the paper, and we have no oth- 
er means of securing it except from 


‘our friends who patronize us, we most 


respectfully ask you to examine your 
Jabel, and if it shows a date that has 
passed, send us enough to bring it up 
to date. If you can’t send it all now, 
gend what you can, and more later— 
at any rate send some, and we will 
change label and thank you accord- 


ingly. 





NORTH CAROLINA FARMING NOTES. 





Warrenton Record: Harvest time, 
but the wheat crop is about as sorry in 
Warren County as we ever saw. 

Col. Olds: At is doubtful whether 


there was ever a poorer crop of small 


_ grain in the State. Much will not be 


eut. The stalks are sparse and small. 


Gastonia Gazette: Wheat harvest- 
ing is now in progress and the crop in 
the Stanley section is good. The stand 
ig not very thick but the wheat in the 
head is of excellent grade. 

Henderson Goldleaf: The condi- 
tion of the crops is good and the out- 
look promising. The weather has been 
favorable to farm work and there has 
been little grass to bother with. 


Washington Gazette: Mr. E. L. 
Dawson returned from a trip through 
the counties of Greene and Pitt Mon- 
day and tells us the prospect for a 
large crop of corn and cotton was nev- 
er better. In fact he had never seen a 
finer prospect. 


Lexington Dispatch: Wheat har- 
vest is near at hand, and according to 
all reperts the crop in this section will 
not average more than one-half. In 
a few fields in some localities there is 
a fair prospect, but on the whole the 
erop is very poor. 


Winston Republican: A car load of 
chickens, weighing 10,000 pounds,pass- 
ed down the road June 5th from 
Wilkesboro, N. C., en route to Balti- 
wre, Md. The shipment comprised 
eery age and variety, from the downy 
§pring chicken to the veteran old 
barn-yard rooster. It is the largest ex- 
portation of fowls recorded in this 
section. 


That the farmers of Eastern Caroli- 
na intended largely to increase their 
tobacco acreage this year there, is no 
doubt, writes O. L. Joyner in the 
Greenville Reflector, but the difficul- 
ties and hindrances have been many. 
First, a cold wet spring, now a drought 
of almost two months’ duration. There 
was great difficulty in getting plants, 
and few farmers have a good stand. 
Mr. Joyner does not believe there is 
over 75 or 80 per cent of a stand. A 
‘few farmers with good seasons will re- 
plant even now, but it is a question 
whether these plants will ever amount 
to much. 


Chatham Citizen: The first peaches 
% our streets this year were brought 
here Monday by Mr. CO. O. Freer who 
lives near here. They were well select- 
el and of course sold readily at a 
00d price. The shipping season is 
tow at its height at Southern Pines, 
ind they are bringing good prices on 
the Northern markets, which goes to 
thow that fruit raising might be made 
Profitable in this county as the fruit 
tatures almost as'early here as in the 
Southern Pines section where thou- 
sands of dollars are made every year 
% the peach crop alone. 

Smithfield Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The farmers of Johnston County are 
‘Ong a good deal this year in the to- 
baceo culture. There is at least three 
mes as much planted in the county 
than any former year. There are two 
tobacco warehouses at Selma, and one 
‘t Benson, and three at Smithfield, the 
letter place, of course, buying prac: 
Neally all of the tobacco raised in the 
“ounty. The American Tobacco Com: 
bany has in course of construction a 
large prizery, and stemmery, and the 
.Perial Tobacco Company is build- 
Ng quite a large three-story stemmery 
tnd prizery, therefore, it is easily pre- 
icted that Smithfield will sell ten mil- 
2 pounds this season—and this 
a good trade for merchants, be- 
tha revival in all business channels 





Prt S FALL and bruise themselves. 
notte athletes sprain muscles by 
* Song wholesome exercise. The 
wee and Soreness are taken out with 
ato he ae Painbiiler.. Hub it well 
e thro 

immedicte ing and relief is 


COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


COLUMBUS. 
Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 


Columbus County Farmers’ Alliance 
will meet with Piny Forest sub-Alli- 
ance at the thriving little town of 
Chadbourn on the second Thursday in 
July, 1902. A ‘full delegation is re- 
quested to be present. We expect to 
have a good meeting and a basket pic- 
nic. At our last meeting we appoint- 
ed a committee on program. Our last 
meeting was not largely attended, but 
was very enthusiastic. All are in- 
vited to be with us on Thursday, July 
10. J. R. BALDWIN, 
Secretary. 

CUMBERLAND. 


The Cumberland County Farmers’ | 
Alliance will hold its next regular 
meeting with Flea Hill sub. on Wed- 
nesday before the second Thursday 
in July, 1902, at Flea Hill. 

D. D. BATY, Secretary. 





I wish to keep in touch with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, as I regard it as a 
really progressive paper. Permit me 
to say that you should have a great 
influence for better conditions in your 
State, and that I should be very glad 
if we had such a paper in Tennessee.— 
E. E. Miller, Hamblen Co., Tenn. 





King Edward will be crowned 
Thursday, 26th. 





An unconfirmed report of a plot to 
assassinate King Edward is circulated 
in London. 





All the Boer soldiers in the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colony 
have now surrendered, making a total 
of 16,620. 





Queen Wilhelmina, who has had ty- 
phoid fever, is convalescing rapidly at 
Castle Schaumbrug, Germany. 





Mae—“She said she would never for- 
give him.” Ethel—“But she after- 
ward married him.” Mae—“That 
merely shows that she meant what she 
said.”—Brooklyn Life. 





Pat—Oi have an addition to me fam- 
ily, sor. Employer—Have you, Pat? 
Pat—Yis, sorr; foive. Employer 
(aghast)—Five? I never heard of such 
a thing. Pat—Yis, sorr. The ould 
sow has foive sphlendid young wans! 





Sunday-school teacher: “What do 
we learn from the story of Samson?” 

Tommy (mournfully smoothing his 
ragged locks): “That it doesn’t pay 
ter have women folks cut a feller’s 


hair.” oN 





If you want a harvesting machine 
that is reliable—one that will work 
successfully in all conditions of grain 
—buy the McCormick. 


DRAUGHON’S BUSINESS COL- 


4 . 





Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found an advertisement of Draughon’s 
Practical Business Colleges. Prof. 
Draughon is proprietor of eight Busi- 
ness Colleges, located at Nashville, St. 
Louis, Atlanta, Montgomery, Shreve- 
port, Ft. Worth, Galveston and Lit- 
tle Rock. These colleges give a su- 
perior course of instruction, and have 
special facilities for securing posi- 
tions. They are now offering special 
summer rates to all who enter soon. 
For catalogue, address Draughon’s 
College, either place. 


KING CORN IS COMING. 


‘Not for triumps in the battle, 

And renown among the warriors,* 
But for profit of the people.” 

King Corn is coming with a mes- 
sage of prosperity and plenty to the 
growers of the king of cereals. He 
brings a notice ef double profit to the 
corn growers of the world. Readers 
of The Progressive Farmer should 
write to McCormick Harvesting Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago, U. S. A., for “King 
Corn,” a finely illustrated book which 
tells how to double the value of the 
corn crop. 








For several years the advertisements 
of the Mead Cycle Company have ap- 
peared in the columns of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Every year the business 
of this company has grown until now 
it exceeds 50,000 bicycles sold through 
mail orders all over the world each 
year. The Mead Cycle Company keeps 
its factories running all winter stor- 
ing up wheels of the finest quality, and 
is always ready in the spring and 
summer to fill orders promptly at 
prices which are lower than any man- 
ufacturer selling on the old plan, 
through local dealers, can deliver a 
wheel of even inferior quality. The 
Mead Cycle Company can ship any 
wheel at any price the same day the 
order is received. Readers of this pa- 
per can be assured of prompt and hon- 
orable treatment. When writing for 
catalogues and prices mention The 
Progressive Farmer, and address Mead 


SICK MADE WELL 
WEAK MADE STRONG. 





MARVELOUS ELIXIR OF LIFE DISCOV- 

ERED BY FAMOUS DOCTOR-SCIENTIST = 

, THAT CURES EVERY KNOWN; == 
AILMENT. 


~ 


Wonderful Cures ‘Are Effected That Seem 
Like Miracles Performed—The Secret 
of Long Life of Olden Times 


Revived. 


The {Remedy Is Free to All Who Send 
Name And Address. 


After years of patient study, and delving into 
the dusty record of the past, as well as follow- 
ing modern experiments in the realmscf medi 

cal science, Dr. James W. Kidd, 100 Baltes build- 
ing, Fort Wayne, Ind., makes the startling an- 





DR. JAMES WILLIAM KILD. 
rouncement that he has surely discovered the 


elixir of life. That he is able with the aid of a 
mysterious compound, known only to himself, 
produced asa resultof the years he has spent 
in searching for this precious life-giving boon, 
to cure any and every disease that is known to 
the human body. There is no doubt of the 
doctor’s earnessness in making bis claim and 
the remarkable cures that he is daily effecting 
seems to bear him out very strongly. His 
theory which he advances is one of reason and 
based on sound experience in a medical prac- 
tice of many years. It cost: nothing to try his 
remarkable “ Elixir of Life,” as he calls it, for 
he sends it free, to anyone who isa sufferer, in 
sufficient quantities to conviuce ofits ability to 
cure, so there is absolutely no risk to run. 
Some of the cures cited are very remarkable, 
and but for reliable witnesses would hardly be 
credited. The lame have ihrown away crutches 
and walked about after two or three trials of 
the remedy. The sick, given up by home dec- 
tors, have been restored to their families and 
friends in perfect health. Rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, stomach, heart, liver, kidney, blood and 
skin diseases and bladder troubles disappear as 
by magic. Headaches, backaches, nervous- 
ness, fevers, consumption, coughs, colds, 
asthmy, catarrah, bronchitis and all affections 
of the throat, lurgs or any vital organs are 
easily overcome in a space of time that is 
simply marvelous. 

Partial paralysis, locomotor ataxia, dropsy, 
gout, scrofula and piles are quickly and per- 
manent y removed. It purifies the entire sys- 
tem, blood and tissues, restores normal»: erve 
power, circu ation and a state of periect health 
is produced atonce. To he doctor all systems 
are alike and equally affected by this great 
* Elixir ot Life.” Send for the remedy to-day. 
It is free to every sufferer. State what you 
want to be cured of and the sure remedy for 
it will be s nt you free by return mail. 








WEEK END RATES TO MOUN- 
TAIN RESORTS. 


The Southern Railway will sell 
round-trip tickets to points named be- 
low for all trains Saturdays and fore- 
noon Sundays, geod returning, leaving 
destinations not later than Monday 
following date of sale, at following 
rates from Raleigh: ‘ 


To Asheville. N.C). «:cicce.ct's ose cee 
To Black Mountain, N. C. .... 5.85 
To Round Knob, N.C. .....«.« SOD 
To Marion. Wl. cae se ced'e'es 00's: GBS 
To Morganton, NioC.. .cec sses's 4aae 
To Connelly Springs, N. C. .... 4.75 
Min wUlnaineg: NO. «55 x shaieso:sias: ein eo 
Me nee Os. sec caeeas stale Dane 
To Rutherfordton, N. C. ...... 5.85 
To Lincolnton, N. ©. ...0.0s00s 4:40 
We iba TOL 5... 5c sca eieueate eek 
Ma Tanait Nn) cease as os ss son Gee 
iy Maw. W.. % vases colea ware 4.00 
To Old Paint, Was «incase ca os cee Qaee 
Th Anan WAC: VAs ais cs 00.0 4.00 
To Virginia Beach, Va. ........ 4.25 
- For further particulars, tickets, 
Pullman reservations, ete., write or 


eall on 
T, O. STURGIS, O. T. A.; 
Yarborough House Building, Fayette- 
ville Street, Raleigh, N. C. 





SOUTHERN R’W’Y’S CHANGE 
IN PULLMAN SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway announces 
change in their Pullman service ef- 
fective, Sunday, June 15th, Raleigh 
and Greensboro car on train Nos. 11 
and 12 will be operated between 
Greensboro and Goldsboro. This will 
prove a great convenience to the trav- 
eling public, especially the Morehead 
City travel. No. 11 leaves Raleigh 
1 a. m., for Greensboro, and No. 12 
leaves 5.25 a. m., for Goldsboro. 

T. OC. STURGIS, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 





NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
NorFOLK, June 21, 1902. 
Farmers’ stock nuts are quoted as 
follows: 





Cycle Company, Dept. R-334 Chicago. 
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The Progressive Farmer, June 24, 192, 
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POSITIONS May deposit money in bank till 


position is secured, or pay out 
of salary after graduating. Enter any time. 


2 Z 
a Draughon’s 
4 Practical... 5 
8 . > & 
S Business ... 8 
Nashville, Atlanta, St. Louis, 

Montgomery, Little Rock, Galveston, 
Ft. Worth, (Catalogue Free.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and reliability. Endorsed by business men. _ 

Home Study. Bookkeeping, etc., taught by mail. 
For 150 p. College catalogue, or 100 p. on Home 
Study, ad. Rep. TN, Draughon's College, either place 





A Rainy Day onthe Farm 


Can be pleasantly passed by using the 
contents of 


Root’s Game Package 


containing 1 checkerboard; 1 set 
checkers; 1 set dominoes; 1 set dice 
and cups; 1 pack cards. All good dura- 
ble goods, and all sent to any address 
for one dollar. Book of instructions 
goes with the box. 

E. N. and F. J. ROOT, 

90 W. Broadway, N. Y. 


THE HIRED MAN 


can do more work on a farm fenced with PAGE. 
Don't have to repair fence, or chase stock. 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, HICH. 





UNIVERSITY 
Of North Carolina 


ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT, 
LAW, 
MEDICINE, 
_ PHARMACY. 
One L.undred and eight scholarships. 


Free tu‘tion to teachers and to minis- 
ters’ cons. Loans for the needy. 


566 STUDENTS. 54 INSTRUCTORS 


New Dormitories, Water Works, Cen- 
tral’ Heating System. 
Tall term begins September 8, 1902. 
Address, 
F. P. VENABLE, President, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


OXFORD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 


OXFORD, N C. 


Gvrd Annual Session Opens Sept, @, 1902, 


Board and General Tuition $135 
Apply for catalogne to 
PRESIDENT HOBGOOD 











State Normal and 


Sessi 
Classical of the Stxte $16). 


Scientific 
Commercial $ 


Literary ‘ 


Industrial 
Pedagogical 
Musical ¢ 





THE NORTH CAROLIN \ 


Industrial College. 


n opens September 18th. Expenses $100 to $140; for non-rasidonts 

aculty of 38 members. Pra 

8. hoo] connected wita the College. Corre-pondence invited from those 

desiring competent teachers and stenographers. To secure board in the 

do: mitories all free-:uiti_n applications should be made before July 15th. 
For catalogue and other information address 


President Charles D. [Iclver. 


ctice and Observation 


GREENSBORO, N. CO. 
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September 4, 1902, 


cess in your work; it means a deligh 
many opportunities for SELF-S'! PPORT. 
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Free Scholarships in Agriculture 


If you are going to be a Farmer, why not prepare yourself fully for your 
work ? You can do so if you want to be educated in Agriculture, 


e 
The Agricultural and Mechanical College of North Garolina & 


offersa FOUR YEARS' and a TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN AGRICULTURE;; also 120 
Agricultural Scholarships. You can get a Scholarship by applying now. . oliege opens 


Farmers’ bo, 8s, Do not neglect the I gplhenrete 
ul 


College cat»logue will be sent for the asking. 
Adoress any inquiries to the Professor of Agriculture, ° 


CHARLES Wm. BURKETT, Raleigh, N. C. 
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SALEM iss: 


month. Tuition from $1.00 to 
unsurpassed in healthfulness 
Non sectarian in management. 


our illustrated catalogue. 


J, J. HERNDON and G 


LITERARY, BUSINESS, MUSIC. 
lished in 1874. 


HIG 


building and equipment to be made at once. 
term opens Tuesday, August 19, 1902. 


School estab- 
The largest enrollment in its history 
Board $600 to $7.00 per 
$3.00 per month. Location 
and moral surroundings. 
Valuable improvements in 


*«" SCHOOL 


F, EDWARDS, Principals, 


SALEMBURG, Sampson County, N. C. 








ATTENTION! PLANTERS AND FARMERS. 


The Park Region Mutual Hai 


WILL INSURE YOUR CROPS OF COTTON AND TOBACOO AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
BY HAIL. 


RATES REASONABLE. 





Insurance Association. 








Insures Tobacco For $100.00 per Acre. 
Insures Cotton For $15.00 per Acre. ’ 





Or Address 


P. O. Box 54. 


JALL AT ROOM 2, GROUND FLOOR, 


PULLEN BuiLpine, Raveian, N. C., 


CAPT, E. M. PACE, General Agent, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





of the Farm and Fireside. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 


Poultry Book 

















MER One year for only $1.25, 
Address: ~ §“ 





RA 66a ccd ace ad a0 8@3%c pound 
Strictly prime........ 30 6s 
RP: he CORTE 2%Y@2%0 * 
Bpaniah. >... 2.0008 72440 bushel. 
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Read the Complete Poultry Book! 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the nrospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper. 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up 
to date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practtcally every 
known design, both cheap and elaboeravy. 


INCUBATOR.—Plans are giver 
for making a practical working in. 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.-—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
slione being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS .—AIl the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed ont, 
and the reasons for their selection 
given 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful. 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which wil) 
save money for you. 


PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets is 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 
ment of the poultry business from the standpoint of experience. 
tains something valuable for everybody interested in 
they’ keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the general poultry-raiser it is the most complete, most, 
up-to-date and most practical poultry book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 

We will send any one a copy of this work and Tae ProGressive Far. 
Kirst come, first served. Order at once. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


It con- 
poultry, whether 


RALEIGH, N, O. 
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ALLIANCE 
SEWING MACHINE, 
Bons MAINS 


Inna 





Delivered Freight Paid to any Rail- 
road Station in North Carolina. 


a | 


Warranted for 20 YEARS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


a 


Style No. 6, Seven Drawers, 
Box Cover..... bisretsioe aereety $18 


Style No. 4, Five Drawers, 
BOS COVEE: Sele cicccs Coen $17.50 


Style No. 3, Three Drawers, 
WOK COGVEE.. ooo cece sc aun $16.50 


Our Five-Drawer, “Drop Head” 
Machine is a Beauty. 
Price, only $17.50. 
sacle 


The above are all the Improved 
Alliance Machines. We are offering 
no other machines now. Send for 
descriptive circular. 


—— 


Now is the time to sendin your 
orders for— 


Plow and Plow Castings, 
Guano Sowers and Farming 
Utensils of every desoription— 
Farm Bells, 
Cook Stoves, 
Feed Cutters, 
Corn Shellers, 
Harrows, 
(Smoothing, 
Cutaway and Solid Diso), 
Wagons, 
Buggies and Harness, 
Barbed and Plain Wire, 
Poultry and Farm Fenoing, 
Washing Machines, 
Furniture, 
Pianos, 
Organs, Eto., 
Sugar, 
Coffee, 
Flour, 
Lard, Ete. 


ke Granulated Sugar to. day is worth 
$4.85 per 100 pounds, but is sub- 
jeot to change without notice,“as 
all other prices are. 


ke” Green Coffee from 8v. to 100. per 
pound. 


EE! Eee 
FERTILIZER a 
\._ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We have again arranged 
with the Durham Fertilizer 
Co. for the manufacture of 
the Alliance brands of Fer. 
tilizer: North Carolina Offi- 
cial Farmers Alliance Guano, 
and Acid Phosphate, and 
Progressive Farmer Guano. 
These Fertilizers are too well 
known in every commun 
where fertilizers are used in 
this State to reqnire an ex- 
tended description of them. 
They have been time tried 
and time tested, and always 
found reliable. Our arrange. 
ment for this year provides 
for their being kept in stock 
by all Agents for the Dar- 
ham Fertilizer Co’s Guanos, 
who will furnish them in 
any quantities at lowest 
prices. For further informa- 
tion concerning them, ad- 
dregs : 


DURHAM FERTILIZER CO , DURHAM, N. 0, 








Orders will be received for 
Fruit Trees, to be delivered 
next Fall. i 

Make all Post Office Mon- 
ey Orders payable at Ral. 
eigh, but address all letters 
to me at HILLSBORO, N. C. 


Fraternally, 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A 





HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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‘ 4 A DAY AT THE A. & M. COLLEGE | working, drawing and_ designing, 
Horticulture. Farm Miscellany. —WHAT INDUSTRIAL EDU- | work with planta and animals, with 





SUMMER WORK ON A STRAWBERRY 
FARM. 


Cor. of The 
T will gi the 


ive 
which, after more than twenty years 


Progressive Farmer. 
system of work 
experience, we have adopted as best on 
our strawberry farms. While this sys- 
tem can be modified to suit the condi- 
tions prevailing in different localities, 
I believe that it will be found applica- 
ble to a large portion of the country. 

fields that have 
two crops are plowed under and sowed 


Strawberry borne 


in cow peas. And we would impress 
on all that suecess with the cow pea, 
this unrivalled soil improver, depends 
Tt is 
nearly always covered too deep, the 


largely on the way it is planted. 


custom being to sow broadeast and 
plow under with turning plows. The 


result of this deep covering is that 
the peas are late in forcing their way 
up through the soil and that a great 
many, often the larger proportion, 
never come up at all. 

If peas are to be broadcasted the 
land should be plowed first, the peas 
then evenly sown at the rate of six to 
eight pecks to the acre and worked in 
with a disk harrow. This harrowing 
not only covers the peas just the right 
depth, one to two inches, but at the 
same time converts the soil into an 
ideal seed bed. 

As a rule we prefer to sow peas in 
rows or lists. This requires only one 
bushel of seed an acre. Break up the 
old strawberry bed or field, and harrow 
if cloddy or turfy. The cow pea, 







tablished, requires 
tions of soil to start it off. 


peas evenly. Cover then by 
a small tooth cultivator. To 


while exceedingly hardy when well es- 
favorable condi- 


Well, the soil well harrowed run off 
the rows three feet apart and sow the 


means of 
make the 






cultivator effective in this respect, re- 
move all but the two side teeth. Then 
run so that these teeth will run on 
each side of the furrow in which the 
peas have been sown and near enough 
thereto to throw an inch or two of dirt 
on the seed. 

Land tilled this way will need no 
hoe work. Two plowings with a culti- 
vator will suffice to make a good crop. 
Skillful and timely plowing of the 
peas will! keep dowr the crab grass till 
the pea vines get large enough to 
smother it out. This is a most desir- 
able thing, for the less crab grass seed 
that forms chis summer the less crab 
grass to fight amid the strawberry 
plants next summer. And it is 
mensely easier and cheaper to kill it 
with a plow now among the peas than 
with fingers and hoe amid the straw- 
berry runners a year later. I have 
kept pea fields so clean of grass for 
planted in 


im- 


two summers that when 
strawberries the third year searcely 
any crab grass at all came. This vast- 
ly simplified and cheapened the culti- 
vation of the strawberries. 

Whether drilled or broadcasted the 
pea vines should be turned under or 
eut for forage just as the pea forms. 
Tf the vines are cut the stubble should 
at once be plowed under. Some allow 
most of the peas to ripen, pick them 
and then cut or turn under the vines. 
But a field will give better results in 
berries when the vines are cut or 
plowed under before the pea matures. 
Maturing seed is the process that ex- 
hausts the soil with peas as with other 
crops. 

The peas or the stubble turned un- 
der in September, the Jand may be pre- 
pared and again set in plants as secon 
as rains come to get the soil in good 
condition. 

So much as to the fields that are to 
be plowed under, rotated in peas, and 
reset in strawberries the following fall. 
Now as to cultivating a field that has 
borne only one crop and which it is 
desired to prepare for a crop the fol- 
lowing spring. Bar off the rows with 
a turning plow leaving a strip about 
one foot wide. If the plants have been 
grown in stools or hills work them out 
nicely. If the matted system has been 
followed chop out the plants leaving 
a single chop out the unplowed strip; 
chop the plant ebout a foot to a foot 
chop the plants about a foot to a foot 
1,000 pounds cotton seed meal an acre 
on each side of the plants and in the 
off and at 
once cover the meal by splitting the 
middles, which will throw the dirt back 
around the y;!ants. 


furrow made in barring 


After that give shallow cultivation 
with and cultivator, often 
enough to kill all weeds and grass as 
it comes. The cultivation of young 
plants should be similar to that recom- 
mended for the “barred off” plants— 


shallow and frequent cultivation with 
cultivator and hoe. 


0. W. BLACKNALL. 


a hoe 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT FRUIT TREE 
CONCERNS. 





Cor. of The Progressive Farmer. 
For some time past agents repre- 
senting the Humboldt Nursery Com- 


pany, of Humboldt, Tennessee, have 


been operating in the counties of 
Mecklenburg, Cabarrus, Stanly and 


Rowan. This firm has no license to do 
business even in its own State, and of 
course has no license for North Caro- 
I have in this office a letter from 
the State Entomologist of that State 
saving most emphatically that he has 


lina. 


not given this firm a certificate to do 
Their trade is therefore 
fraudulent, and the public is warned 


business. 


accordingly. 
There is another firm at Humboldt. 
Tenn., which has license both for its 


own State,and for North Carolina, 
and this is the Tennessee Nursery 


Company, but we know nothing of the 
firm except that they hold the certifi- 
eate of their State Entomologist. but 
this certifieate, is never, in any State, 
a guarantee of the honesty of the firm 
to which it may be issued. It only has 
reference to the matter of injurious 
insects and diseases with which the 
stock might be affected. 

A list of the licensed nurseries that 
are loeated in North Carolina, is given 
in the “Bulletin” of the North Caroli- 
na Department of Agriculture, for Oc- 
tober, 1901, and which will be sent to 
any one on application either to the 
Department or to the undersigned. 
We advise North Carolinians to pur- 
chase their trees from nurseries locat- 
ed in their own State. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN; JR.., 
Entomologist Department Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh, N. C. 





DUCK RAISING FOR PROFIT. 
Dueks are not as good foragers as 
hens, nor such prolific layers, and un- 
less fed and sold carefully they are not 
very profitable. Owing to the artifi- 
cial conditions under which the Pekins 
are reared, they are powerless to pro- 
vide themselves with the kind of food 
and quarters which their instincts call 
for. They have to eat what is provid- 
ed, and sleep where they are put. The 
food, therefore, must be such as will 
and the sleeping 
room kept clean, dry and well ventil- 
ated. For, while ducks thrive in moist 
sod and in the water at day, they will 
not stand damp, dirt, or poor ventila- 
tion at night. Also they a 
shelter from the sun. If exposed to 
its direct rays they become blind, lose 
appetite, and are very difficult to fat- 
ten. The small birds have vertigo, 
and frequently die. 

At Clovernook Duck Ranch they 
train hop-vines into arbors over the 
The vines grow forty feet in 
a short time, make a cool, dense shade, 
and are very beautiful, especially when 
Also the Giant Russian sun- 


give best results, 


require 


yards. 


in bloom. 
flower is grown in lanes and hedges. 
It quickly attains a tropical luxu- 
riance, and is especially satisfactory 
Fruit 
trees and grape-vines also throw a fine 
It is well to plant an ocea- 
sional crop on the duck grounds. Last 
year they cut four heavy growths of 
clover from a yard thus seeded down. 

Now as to care and food. There is 
no fowl that responds so promptly to 
good care and food as does the Pekin 


where yards are often changed. 


shadow. 


duck, nor any bird whose size and egg 
production are so completely under 
human control. The breeding flock re- 
quires the year round as near a “free 
admit, 
and where streams, lakes or ponds are 


range” as circumstances will 


available the ducks enjoy a specially 
When they do not have 
them they grub around and are fairly 
well contented, but their grimy feath- 
ers contrast with the 
milk-white plumage of their more fav- 
ored sisters. It is a pathetic, though 
interesting, sight, to watch birds that 
have 


happy time. 


unfavorably 


outside their 
drinking fountains, go through all the 
motions of taking a bath—even to the 


never seen water 


graceful, diving movements and the 
throwing of spray from head and 


wings.—Country Life in America. 





Asheboro Courier: A gentleman told 
the writer that a tablespoonful or two 
of molasses, mixed in the feed for a 
cow that has eaten wild onions, will 
destroy the taste of the onions in the 
butter. He says he has seen it tried 
sufficiently. Give it a trial. 





Duplin Journal: Our farmers spent 
their strawberry money last year de- 
stroying grass and are now seen daily 
spending their berry money buying 
hay. But only our farmers can af- 





Vance Co., N. QC. 


ford it. 


CATION IS. 





Cor. of Progressive Farmer. 
The question is frequently asked, 
“What industrial education, and 
how does it differ from the education 
usually given in schools and colleges ?”’ 
A visit to the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Raleigh supplies 
an answer to this question. It shows 
industrial education to be prepara- 
for the industrial professions: 
engineering (electrical, civil, mining. 
mechanical, and chemical), eotton 
manufacturing, agriculture, and the 
various mechanie arts, precisely as lit- 
erary education is preparation for law. 
polities, and theology. Industrial 
edueation ineludes book-study and 
liberal culture in history, mathemat 
ies, language, and science; but thes 
are not all. It includes, besides, man 
ual training, skilled work, special 
technical knowledge such as are re 
quired today in any industrial trade. 
occupation, or profession. The time 
is past when young men ean afford to 
receive literary and scientifie educa- 
tion of a purely theoretical character 
and then enter upon some industrial 
business for which they have no prac- 
tieal preparation. Business competi- 
tion today in all lines demands of 
young men special preparation and 
practical preparation for whatever 
business they wish to follow. Mere 
ability to think is not sufficient. One 
must be willing also to work and must 
know how to do skilled work, to map 
out skilled work, to superintend skill- 
ed workers. Industrial education fur- 
nishes training for this, and, what is 
equally as valuable, it fosters and de- 
velops in young men such a spirit of 
work and such habits of punctuality. 
system, and economy as are essential 
to suecess in every line of business. 


THE SPIRIT OF WORK. 


A visitor to the A. & M. College at 
Raleigh is much impressed by the 
spirit of work which prevails there. 
A majority of the students, during 
intervals between book-studies and re- 
citations, are seen in overalls, doing 
some sort of work in the shops, labo- 
ratories, or cotton mill; in the barn, 
dairy, or greenhouses. All the skilled 
work of the College is done by stu- 
dents or by professors. This work is 
part of their education. A future 
electrical engineer is building a motor 
or a dynamo, wiring a building,or run- 
ning the engine and dynamo to make 
lights for the College. A future archi- 
tect is handling the plane, the saw, 
and the chisel; is measuring and 
sketching buildings, making original 
designs, and testing the strength of 
wood, brick, cement, and iron. A fu- 
ture mechanical engineer is laying 
out and performing work in the ma- 
chine shops, or testing boilers and en- 
gines, making designs, patterns, ete. 
A future civil engineer is surveying 
the farm, designing a bridge, or lay- 
ing out the foundations of a new 
building. A future cotton mill su- 
perintendent is setting up looms, de- 
signing cloth patterns, making eal- 
culations as to the cost of power, plan- 
ning a system of fire protection; is 
earding, spinning, designing, weav- 
ing, and dyeing. A future farmer is 
studying plants and animals, with 
books, microscopes and instruments; 
and, by practical experiments in the 
greenhouses and fields, is testing what 
he has learned theoretically. He 
milks and feeds the cattle, makes but- 
ter with improved dairy machinery, 
judges live stock, studies and experi- 
ments with soils and fertilizers, de- 
signs farm buildings: and lays out 
drains, studies and experiments with 
the propagation and culture of plants, 
the breeding and feeding of animals. 
In short. the future industrial worker 
is not merely studying a thing in 
books and hearing a professor lecture 
about it, but is himself actually doing 
the thing and testing his own skill 
and knowledge. 


THE SPIRIT OF ECONOMY AND ORDER. 


is 


tion 


Another impressive feature of the 
College is the spirit of economy and 
order which prevails there. This is 
a natural result of the spirit of work. 
The regular daily work of the College 
requires its students to be punctual 
and systematie as well as_ diligent. 
Every man must be in place when the 
clock strikes, his tools must be put in 
place and kept in. order, even his 
clothing and person are subject to 
discipline and inspection. In short, 
at the A. & M. College a lad is not 
only being trained for business, but 


is already in business. Under such 
system, economy, punctuality, and 
regularity are a natural result. The 


spirit of work is so strong that a ma- 
jority of the students perform not 
only the required work, but, in addi- 
tion, outside of College hours, do ex- 
tra work and earn considerable money 
thereby. During the present year 
almost $4,000 has been earned in this 
way. While at work, each student is 
|in overalls; when not at work, he is 
jin uniform. No rivalry exists about 
dress, room furniture, boarding places, 
ete. The result is no foppery, snob- 
bishness, nor dudism, and no aristoc- 
racy except merit. Every artificial 
prop is knocked from under a boy. 
Of no avail are family, wealth, friends, 
or other external helps. If there is 
anything capable of development in a 
boy, it will be brought out under this 
system. Not only bright boys, but 





average boys and even dull boys are 
' developed under this system. Here 
are presented to every boy so many 
kinds of activity; brain-workine, 
hand-working, wood-working, metal- 


aya 








Te Make Cows ray, use Snarpies Cream 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” 
W. Chester, Pa, mem 6 Cas. 





clectricity, with forge and anvil, with 
saw and hammer, with microscope and 
transit, with test tube and retort, with 
boiler and engine, dynamo and motor, 
loom, spindle, and dye-vat, so many ap- 
peals to every possible taste, talent, 
and faculty that, if a boy be not de- 
fective, he must be aroused to some 
suinbition, some proficiency, some de- 
gree of manhood. 


WHAT THE COLLEGE TEACHES. 


The College offers technical educa- 
tion in agriculture, horticulture, me- 
chanical engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, eleetrical engineering, chemical 
cngineering, mining engineering, and 
the textile industry. It also offers 
practical training in carpentry, wood- 
turning, blacksmithing, machinery- 
work, mill-work, building’ and 
tracting, boiler-tending, engine-tend- 
ing, dyvnamo-tending, dairying, stock- 
feeding, farm-drainage, road construe- 
tion, market-gardening, and floricul- 
ture. Thorough instruction is given 
also in English, mathematies, history, 
civics, physies , political economy, 
chemistry, botany, zoology, physiology, 
geography, and geology. The College 
intended, in short, to furnish a 
broad, liberal education, and also give 
at the same time such special technical 
instruction and practical manual 
training as are indispensable to indus- 
trial professions and occupations. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION. 


con- 


i Ss 


The College offers instruction in full 
courses, short courses and special 
courses. The full courses require or- 
dinarily four years for their comple- 
tion, and offer complete education in 
agriculture, engineering, (civil, elec- 
trical, mining, mechanical, chemical), 
and cotton manufacturing. The short 
courses require only two years. They 
are intended for young men who have 
not the time or the means to com- 
plete the full courses, and for those 
who desire chiefly manual training. 
They are in agriculture, mechanic arts 
(including carpentry, wood-turning, 
blacksmithing, machinery-work, mill- 
work, boiler-tending, engine-tending, 
dynamo-tending, building and _ con- 
tracting, road-construction, and cot- 
ton manufacturing. The — special 
courses are arranged for students de- 
siring special training in one line, for 
example, in boiler, engine or dynamo 
tending, machine-work, mill-work, car- 
pentry, forging, drawing and design- 
ing. These courses usually cover 
about three months. 


REQUISITES FOR ADMISSION AND 
EXPENSES. 


Students must be sixteen years old 
and have good school education. Per- 
sons over eighteen years old are ad- 
mitted to the Special courses without 
examinations, those over twenty-one 
are admitted to the short courses (2 
years) without examinations. Tuition 
and room rent are $10 a term, and 
board $8 a month. At present instruc- 
tion is practically free to all studying 
agriculture, and there are 120 scholar- 
ships in other lines. Surely here is a 
wonderful chance for every boy that 
loves to work and wishes industrial 
education. 





It is much easier to plant a sunflow- 
er seed in each hill of beans than to 
eut and set a pole. If the ground is 
very rich, you will get a few beans, as 
I did, but under no condition will you 
get as many beans as where poles are 
used. I find it helps some to cut off 
the sunflower head when in blossom 
and not allow branches to grow, and 
that is more trouble than a pole would 
be. If you have use for the sunflowers 
and are not particular about the beans 
it will do—R. M. Dunlap, Sauk Coun- 
ty, Wis. 





I am trying Dwarf Essex rape this 
year. It is a new thing here and I am 
called a crank because I experiment 
with new things. It is the only way 
to get out of the old ruts. I would 
like to hear from other farmers on the 
rape question.—C. G. Rodman, La 
Rue County, Ky. 








Deafness Cannot be Cured 


local applications, as they cannot reach the 
geased portion oftieear. Thereis only one 
ray to cure Deafness, and that is by constitue 
onal remedies. Deafness is caused by an ine 
lamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube getsjinflamed 
ou have arumbling sound or imperfect heare 
ng, and when itis entirely closed Deafness is 
the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh 
which is nothing but an inflamed condition o 
the mucous surfaces. 
Wewillgive One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 


circulars, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
8 ¥ 014 bv Drvegists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


ecd 
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“es {— 
can do more work on a farm fenced with PAGE. 


Don't have to repair fence, or chase stock. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
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Fruit. 


~~ 


Its quality influences 
the selling price. 
Profitable fruit 

growing insured only 

when enough actual 


Potash 


is in the fertilizer. 
Neither guantity nor 

good quality pos! 

without Potash. 


Lire, 
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Write for our /vee books 


giving details. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York City. 

















Giant Flowering: Caladium 


Grandest foli and flowering plant yet introduced. 
Leaves 8 to 5 feet long by 2 or 21-3 feet broad; perfectly 
immense, and makea et, which for tropical luxuriance 
has no equal, aatee nd foliage effect are 





the ike bl 12 to 15inches long, snow- 
white, with a ric end exquisite fragrance. Plants bloom 
perpetually all summer in the garden, or all the year 


roundin pots. Not only is it the grandest garden orlawn 
plant, but as a pot plant for large windows, verandas, 
alls, or conservatories, it rivals the choicest palms in 
foliage, to say nothing of its magnificent flowers. Thrives 
in any soil or situation, and grows and blooms all the 
year, and will astonish every cue with its magnificence— 
60 novel, effective, free growing and fragrant. 
Fine plants, which wil loom and reach full Pty 
‘or 


» Post, 
A 


fection, 6c. each; 8 for GOc.; 6 f 
mail. id, guaranteed to arrive in good 


any who expect to order. 


condition. 


E of Flower and 


OUR GREAT CATALOG 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pro- 


pusely, lllustrated; Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; 


y great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥- 














| FREE owt Dole 
ae tirls can get this beautitu 


Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 

eee selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tabieta 
at 25 cents a box. Write today 
and we will send you the tablets 
by thail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
8e) ow this Life Size Doll which 
is 2} fect high and can wear 
baby’s clothes, Dollie has an In 
3 destructible Head. Gokien Hair, 
: Rey Cheeks, Brown Eyes. Kid Col- 
° Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
Pin, Red Stockings, Black Shoea 
&nd Wii stan3 aione, ‘nis Gol 1s an 
exact reproduction of the finest hand 


pointed 3 h and _ will live 
hood 









we LIFE SIZE DOLL 









r child. 





co., 
New Haven,Cona 











Calva: 
Palms, 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


a Faloma, 
‘Thee, #nd 1,000 other vocal an 
mentali0ct. musicat only l0cts. Send 
l0cts for sample copy and catalogue. 
PIEDMONT MUSIC CO., Winston, N.C. 


, Jerusalem, Rock of Ages, 
Nearer My God to 


instru- 

















Douste Dainty SERVICE 


Between New York, Tampa, Atlanta 
New Orleans and Points 
South and West. 





Tn Effect May 26th, 1901, 





SOUTHWARD. 
Dail Daily 
No. No. 27 
Lv New York, P RR............. 1225 pm BWl0am 
Lv Philadelphia, P RR......329 pm 850am 
Ly Baltimore, PR R...........545 pia 640am 
Ly Washington, PRR........655 pm l0lam 
Lv Richmond, 8A L Ry....1040 pm 240 pm 
Lv Petersburg. “ 138i pm 827 pm 
Ly Norlina, “ 20am 555 pm 
Lv Henderson, as 230am 623 pm 
Lv Raleigh, ig 846am 740 pm 
Lv Southern Pines, ‘ 5637 am 930 pm 
Lv Hamle as 630am 1050 pm 
Lv Columbia,} sad 840am 16am 
Ar Savannah. “ 12210pm 452am 
Ar Jacksonville, se 850pm 9l5am 
Ar Tamva oe 50am 640 pm 
No. 31 No. 41 
iv New York, NYP&N..1755am 855 pm 
Lv Phila ein a 1023 am 1126 pm 
Lv New York, O D8S8S Oo...4800 pm ....... sosavene 
Lv Baltimore, BS P Oo..........000c0e0 + 680 pm 
Lv Washington, N & W eoscccvecccceee 630 pm 
Lv Portsmouth,S AL Ry...930 pm 94am 
Lv Weldon, Se 12216 am i211 pm 
Lv Henderson, as 24 am 215 pm 
Lv Raleigh, a 4l10am 365 pm 
Ly Southern Pines, “ 607am 618 pm 
Lv Hamlet, Hs 73am 1050 pm 
Lv Wilmington,  aapeiaie 805 pm 
Ly Charlotte, o 100am 1015 pm 
Lv Chester, “ 02am 142am 
Lv Greenwood * 12pm 3846am 
Lv Athens, ad 240pm 68am 
Ar Atlanta,} ad 855 pm 8:00am 
Ar Augusta, C & WC.......4.. 510 PU  cccccoscesevess 
Ar Macon, C of Ga............... 72pm U%Aam 
Ar Montgomery, A&WP...920 pm 636am 
Ar Mobile, L & Nueces 255M 0. Apt 
Ar New Orleans, L & N....... ~78 am .,.... sanenecnce 
Ar Nashville, NC &8t.L..640am 656 pm 
Ar Memphis, bad 40pm sg%3am 
WORTHWARD, 
Deily Dail 
No. No. 
Lv Memphis, NC &B8t. L...1245 noon 9 
Lv Nashville “ 930 pm 9 80 H m 
Lv New Orleans, L& N...... MUP TD icsaseceskenase 
Ly Mobile, N & N....s...1380 am 
P¥ Sosteomery, A&wP.6%am 1380 pm 
Lv Macon, C of Ga............... 800am 420 pm 
Lv Augusta, C&Ww aM TR. erachanacsanacs 
Ly Atlanta,{ 8 A L Ry.......1200 noon 800 pm 
Ar Athens, “ soe 243 pm 11233 pm 
Ar Greenwood, “ wwe. 501 pm 20lam 
Ar Chester, “ »~- 78am 41l0am 
Ly Charlotte “ -» 72% am 56%am 
Lv Wilmington,“ wy OE Ye een 
Lv Hamlet, “ 1033 pm 810am 
Ly Southern Pines,“ U23pm 98am 
Lv Raleigh, u 123 pm 30am 
Ar Henderson, “ 250am 16pm 
Lv Norlina, 8.A.L.Ry 834am 200 pm 
Ly Weldon, 6 440am 810 pm 
Ar Portsmouth, ed 70am 650 pm 
Ar Washington, N& W8B, ............. 665 &m 
Baltimore, B8 P Oo........ . 7645 am 
Ar New York, O D88 Co... iiem 
Ar Fhiladelphia, N'Y P & N,t6 46 Pm 6l0am 
New York, “ 84pm 80am 
wisiteies No. 34 No. 66 
Vv pa, 8. A. L. Ry., 80pm s0am 
Lv Jacksonville, “ 10 10 am 74 pm 
Lv Savannah, “ 210pm 4pm 
Lv Columbia,g “ 7Rpm 40am 
Lv Hamlet, “ 103% pm 80am 
Ly Southern Pines“ UuSpm 84am 
h, “ 1Zam lgagam 
LviHenderson, ‘“ 250 am 1ll&Sam 
hee ” ss oa + FSS 
. am m 
Ar Richmond, bed 68am 88 , m 
Ar Washington, P RR........1010am 706 pm 
Ar Baltimore, P B R...........1125 am 1125 pm 
Ar Philad PRE........ 136 pm 256 Am 
Ar New York, PRR...........418 pm 680 am 



















STEN DAYS FREE Tp; 


allowed on our bicycles. 
Ley 


approval without a cent ¢ 
1902 MODELS,” $9 to ¢)s 
hid 1900 & 1901 Models, best makes, ¢7.> 
4500 Second - Hand w;,°S'' 


all makes and models, (rood as n. vi So's 
$3 to 


R AGENTS WANTED | 


R & exbibitsample. Earna bicycle & mar. 
catalogs. Write at once for prices & Spe 


MEAD CYCLE CO 
THE 


.. TOURIST SEASON... 


OPENS WITH THE MONTH 
JUNE AND 


The Southern 
. Railway. 


ANNOUNCES THE SALE or 


LOW RATE 


SUMMER EXCURSION TICKET 
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FROM ALL SOUTHERN POINTS ” 
To the delightful resorts located on a 
and reached via its lines, a 

s br the 
Tickets Now on Sale, #at 
Be d 

That section of North Carolina known silly 


as 











pre | 

THE LAND OF THE Sky bons @ 
AND THE he use 
“SAPPHIRE COUNTRY” ening 

Is particularly attractive to those in pi, in 
search of mountain resorts, where the de 
air is ever cool and invigorating, and great 
where accommodations can be had ricul 
either at the comfortable and well-kept » bre 
boarding houses or the more expensive a 
and ‘up-to-date hotels. ders 
lege 

Bg he 
Additional Sleepers e 
preci 

Go into Service From Various Points bs, but 
to Principal Resorts, thus affording t the 
GREATLY IMPROVED FACILI. uture 
TIES be igi 

For Reaching Those Points, plore 
Particular attention is directed to the perefo 
elegant Dining Car Service on le sho 
Principal Through Trains. pblic : 

The Southern Railway has just is- p the 


sued its handsome Resort Folder, de- 
scriptive of the many delightful re- 
sorts along the line of its road. This 
folder also gives the names of proprie- 
tors of hotels and boarding houses and 
number of guests they can accommo- 
date. Copy can be had upon applica- 
tion to any Southern Railway Ticket 
Agent. 

For detailed information as to rates, 
ete., call on nearest ticket agent or 
address, T. C. STURGIS, C. T. A, 

Raleigh, N. C. 
W.. Ay TURK. pm: Me 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 


— > — 
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Examine agricultural statistics and see ie 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield pe? 
acre Of grasses and forage crops. (om 
pare her advantages for stock-raising wit! 
those of other States. Profit by these ,face 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether yor 
have few animals or many, you cannot affore 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage Plante of the Seat 


RY 3. B. RILLEBREW, 








of the University of Tennessee. 





It is a complete manual of the oul- 
ture of grasses and forage plants of 
the South. It contains about 14 
pages, and is written in a style to be 










understood by everyone. Michie 
The book discusses the character | 
istics of the principal prasses, thé Acc 
maintenance of pastures and mosd: MMM tt the 
ows, leguminous forage plants, wild HM i... ; 
pastures, eto. It is fully illustrated st lec 
with original analytical engraving? me 
by Soribner, our greatest grass 6%: may 
pert, and embellished with a large BRM tatche 
number of half tone cuts of fielt 80 to 
operations. 

and pe 

butte 
Killebrew’s former work on grasse ag : 
is now entirely out of print a oh 
brings $3 a copy. This new book cow with 4 
tains all the information in the for o_ 
mer work, re-written, and embodies tit a 
the results of twenty years’ addi tional leet 
experience of the writer and all the bavi 
information abtained by the exper ae 
ment stations and the United State for : 
Department of Agriculture. that 
LOOK AT PRICES: ff‘: 
Ws __ We have 30 copies this vale he 
> able work on hand, and, uh ined 
ww further notice, will send O° MM while 
W copy of “Killebrew'’s Gr aoe ssi 
and Forage Crops” to any Hy i... | 

dress for only 25 cents. as 
Or one copy Free a8 & pre ithy 

mium for $1 in new subscriP hey 
tions to The Progressive Fe BM mai. 
mer. Marg; 
Or one copy with The Prog §e 
gressive Farmer one yest = 
any address for only $1.15. mal 
Address all orders to ‘0 th 

The Progressive Farmer, ee, 

naccion, # & 








